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NOTES AND NEWS 


A GENERAL Meeting of the Classical 
Association is to be held in St. Albans 
from 11 to 14 April. The Presidential 
Address will be delivered by Sir Walter 
Moberly on the afternoon of 12 April. 


Two of the papers which were read 
lat the General Meeting held in Cam- 
bridge in April 1943 are now available 
in pamphlet form. Mr. J. T. Sheppard’s 
Presidential Address on ‘The Relevance 
pf Greek Poetry’, published by the 
Oxford University Press, may be ob- 
tained for 8d. and will doubtless be 
warmly received by many who without 

hemselves being classical scholars are 
aware of the value of the classical back- 
ground and hope that it will not be 
forgotten by educationalists present 
and future. Dr. Demetrius Caclamanos’s 
paper on ‘Thucydides and Modern 
Politics’, with an introductory letter 
from the Rt. Hon. Viscount Simon, has 
been published by Messrs. Lund Hum- 
Dhries and costs 1s. This, like Mr. 
Sheppard’s address, will be welcome for 

s wealth of quotation, if for no other 
reason ; but it is much to be regretted 

hat the English was not checked before 
publication. Schoolboys—for it may be 
hoped that the pamphlet will find its 
way into the hands of schoolboys—will 
not have much difficulty in recognizing 

ycias, but they may well be puzzled 


LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION 


foNTAGU BUTLER, Archer-Hind, Ver- 
all, Walter Headlam are dead, and the 
feath of the last of them brought an era 
bf scholarship to a close. There is none 

ong their juniors, to my knowledge, 


! This paper was written some years ago for 
tading to a classical society, but it seems never 
» have been read. It had been intended to pub- 

it in a July number of the C.R., and Mr. 
Harrison was revising it for that purpose just be- 
the normal arrangements of the C.R. were 
aspended. 
4598.14 


by Metelin; and there are not a few 
sentences which will be barely intel- 
ligible even to more sophisticated 
readers. 


Dr. T. R. Glover, whose classical 
books are familiar to readers of this 
Journal, published shortly before his 
death last summer a slim volume of 
another nature in which classical 
scholars will nevertheless find matter 
to interest them. Cambridge Retrospect 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net) 
begins with an outline of University 
history and ends with scenes of under- 
graduate life, but its largest third is 
devoted to dons and scholars, senior 
and contemporary, with whom Glover 
came into contact in Cambridge. Mayor 
and Heitland and Sandys, Ridgeway 
and Adam, Haskins and Sikes and 
Rendel Harris, and many more are 
there in sizes ranging from half-length 
to thumb-nail sketch—an attractive 
gallery of Classics drawn with humour 
and without malice. 


In order to ease the difficulties of 
publication, it is proposed to issue the 
Classical Review for 1944 in two instead 
of three numbers ; but it is not expected 
that there will be any marked reduction 
in the size of the volume. 


AND THE NASONIAN CODE! 


who can breathe the same life into the 
art of verse composition in Latin and 
Greek. We have declined ‘On a lower 
range of feeling’. As teachers and 
examiners we are content if the verses 
of our pupils and candidates will pass 
muster, if they show that the metre has 
been felt and the poetical vocabulary 
distinguished: for the superaddition of 
poetry we do not ask—we scarcely dare 


to hope. 
Let us leave Greek alone to-day, but 
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—well, take Latin hexameters: let each 
of us ask himself who was the last of his 
pupils to whose Latin hexameters he 
could turn with some confidence that, 
whatever their faults, they would yet 
have caught something of the spirit 
of Virgil? The three names between 
which I should choose, if put to it, 
would be names of men who died in the 
War of 1914-18. 

Less skill and enthusiasm in the 
teacher, less time, less interest, less 
energy from the pupil, now go to the 
making of Latin verses. On the kinds 
of verse the effect is obvious: we have 
tacitly agreed to cut them down to 
hexameters and elegiacs; and a good 
copy of sapphics or alcaics is as great 
a marvel now as was the last Pindaric 
ode that won an undergraduate prize. 

These changes I acknowledge but do 
not necessarily deplore. 

Let us assume that Latin verse com- 
position, for present and future, is 
limited to hexameters and elegiacs; 
and let us consider whether within 
those limits we are doing the best for 
scholarship; in particular whether our 
canons of criticism are true. 

Of hexameters I have on this occasion 
nothing to say. Our canons are drawn 
from Virgil and Ovid with a bias in 
favour of Virgil, so all is well. 

But what of elegiacs? 

I have lost the manual on which I was 
brought up, and I have none other. 
Whether such books mention Ovid as 
the model I do not know; but his name 
can be read all over them, between the 
lines, and the oral tradition of Univer- 
sity teaching follows suit. If a pupil or 
a candidate does things that Ovid did 
not do, or is supposed not to have done, 
or things which it is thought he ought 
not to have done, there are shakings of 
the head: it is considered a self-indul- 
gence, a licence, ‘not playing the game’. 

Now there is one great objection to 
this universal acceptance of the Naso- 
nian code. 

We should be foolish indeed if, while 
theingenuous youth werereading Homer 
and the tragedians and Aristophanes, 
we expected them to write the political 
verses of Tzetzes. That is an extreme 





case: but it differs only in degree from 
what we ask in Latin elegiac verses. 

Ovid, for certain reasons, is the Latin 
poet most popular for school use; but 
an undergraduate is not a boy: he has 
made the acquaintance of Tibullus, 
Propertius, Catullus. Ask him to class 
them : we know what his answer will be: 
Catullus, 1; Propertius, 2; Tibullus, 3; 
Ovid, also ran. 

Ask him to quote on the spur of the 
moment an elegiac poem: it will 
probably begin Multas per gentes or 
Siqua recordanti or Odi et amo ; perhaps 
Cynthia prima suts; it will scarcely be 
aught of Tibullus’, and aught of Ovid’s 
it certainly will not be: for there is 
nothing in Ovid that can win the heart. 

Why then may the undergraduate 
not write as Propertius or Catullus 
wrote? 

To the metrical differences between 
them and Ovid the attitude of the 
teacher is Note but do not imitate. But, 
if the differences are for the better, why 
should we not say ‘Admire and there- 
fore imitate’? 

We come then to the question 
whether Ovid’s changes in the metre 
were changes for the better or worse. 

What are the differences? We might 
take as our text one of Ovid’s penta- 
meters with which we know that he was 
very much in love: 

semibouemque uirum semiuirumque bouem 
(Sen. Contr. ii. 10. 12) 
and pit it against my favourite penta- 
meter of Catullus (73. 6): 
quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum 
habuit. 

(1) Catullus’ line has elision at the 
diaeresis—which Ovid altogether es- 
chewed, as he eschewed even ending 
the first half with a prospective word, 
like Catullus’ 


extremam iam ipsa im morte tulistis opem. 


Propertius has two elisions there, 
Tibullus and Ovid none; Martial has 
one, but it is an exception which proves 
the rule. 

Well, which is right, Catullus or 
Ovid? Compare the eldos LoddxdAetov: 
Sophocles, but not Aeschylus or Euri- 
pides, will end a trimeter with rév | 
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(véxvv) and péAas 8’ |"Awdns. Was Sopho- 
cles wrong? 

(2) Catullus’ line has in the second 
half 2 elisions of -wm, and in his 323 
pentameters he has 35 elisions, including 
6 more of -m and 8 of long vowels (e.g. 
sentio et excrucior, aue atque uale). The 
same number of pentameters in Ovid 
would give on an average less than 2 
elisions, and they would be of short 
vowels only. But what is wrong with 
these elisions? They can occur in the 
hexameter, and in the first half of the 
pentameter ; why not in the second half 
too? 

(3) Catullus’ line has a spondee, 
Ovid’s has none: in general Ovid uses 
dactyls much more largely than Catul- 
lus, both in the hexameter and in the 
first half of the pentameter: for the 
latter the ratio of spondees to dactyls is 
about 2:1 in Catullus, about 2:3 in 
Ovid. 

Well, as to the hexameter, there is 
Virgil to decide the issue. And Virgil is 
with Catullus against Ovid. As to the 
first half of the pentameter, Propertius 
at any rate is nearer to Catullus than 
to Ovid. 

(4) Lastly, Catullus’ line ends with 
a trisyllable, Ovid’s with a disyllable. 

Catullus’ practice in this matter is 
clearly stated, in his Selections from 
Tibullus, by an acknowledged authority 
on Latin metre: monosyllable, 1; di- 
syllables, 124; trisyllables, 85; tetra- 
syllables, 95; pentasyllables, 17; hexa- 
syllables, 0; heptasyllable, 1. That is, 
Catullus ranges over the whole gamut, 
from sunt to Amphitryoniades. 

Disyllables are only about 4o per 
cent.—scarcely in excess perhaps of the 
ratio of Latin words of that length to 
words of the other lengths. He has no 
preference, or scarcely any preference, 
for disyllabic endings, any more than 
has Greek. 

Contrast Ovid: he has over 11,000 
pentameters (all in): all but 52 end in 
disyllables ; of trisyllabic endings he has 
but 7 or 8—all, by the way, except the 
spurious eighth, in the Epistulae ex 
Ponto. 

The purpose of the disyllabic ending, 
as of the avoidance of elision, is known: 
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it secures two concords of stress and 
beat, and lets the character of the metre 
come out strong and clean at the end. 
But were the two concords worth 
securing at the price of such monotony ? 
Catullus thought not, for only 40 per 
cent. of his pentameters have disyllabic 
endings. Propertius in his first book 
thought not: only 63 per cent. Tibullus 
thought yes (more or less): over 90 per 
cent. So did the other poets of the 
Tibullian corpus. So did Ovid; and, 
what is more, so did Propertius in his 
last book: 480 out of 48€. 

If the disyllabic rule is to be defended 
and commended by appeal to authority, 
it is not to Ovid that I should appeal, 
but to Propertius’ last book, to the fact 
that so great a poet finally decided for 
the disyllabic ending. But a poet’s last 
thoughts are not always his best; and 
those who make such an appeal must 
remember that it will lead them to 
prefer the trimeters of the Orestes of 
Euripides to those of the Hippolytus, 
to say nothing of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. 

Further, those who appeal from the 
first book of Propertius to his last must 
allow me to appeal from the first works 
of Ovid to the last. 

Omitting spurious lines and dubious 
poems, we find in Ovid 52 polysyllables, 
of which only 7 are trisyllables. There 
is none in the certainly Ovidian 
Heroides or in the amatory poems; in 
the Fasti only 2 (tetrasyllables), in the 
Tristia only tetrasyllables and penta- 
syllables; trisyllables occur only in ex 
Ponto. 

What does this mean? The Fastz 
date from just before exile; the Tristia 
were written in exile, followed by the 
ex Ponto: that is to say, his last three 
collections show a growth of these poly- 
syllabic endings, a gradual forsaking 
of the strict code of his youth; and ex 
Ponto, the last, has nearly 1 in 100 lines. 
Critics speak with compassionate dis- 
dain of the ex Ponto: the poor fellow, 
they say, was crushed by sorrow and 
boredom and despair, and did not 
trouble to do his best. Now for that 
negligence we have only one witness— 
the worst possible witness—himself. 








roo 


His self-depreciation has imposed on 
posterity: but nobody has pointed out 
wherein the decline appears. True, the 
poems are tedious if read in the lump: 
that is the fault of his situation and his 
subject. But all his old cleverness is 
there ; and the metre seems to me just 
as careful as ever. 

Thus, when these trisyllabic endings 
are treated as symptoms of decline, I 
am incredulous. Nobody sees such 
decline in the Tristia, yet even they 
have tetrasyllables and pentasyllables, 
though not trisyllables. To see failure 
in the Fast: would be paradox ; the six 
books that we have were written when 
he was still young and happy, and the 
subject was congenial: yet even the 
Fasti, with their two tetrasyllables, 
have admitted the thin end of the wedge. 

What then? I would put it this way. 

Propertius began with a freedom in 
this matter only less than Catullus’ 
own; but at the end of his short life 
he adopted the stricter code. T1bullus 
was fairly strict at first, and became 
stricter still with time. Tibullus died in 
19, Propertius probably not long after 
16. Now Ovid was born in 43; he is not 
known to have published anything 
before the year 13; that is, when 
Tibullus and Propertius died his style 
was being formed. A young poet, 
especially a poet of talent, not genius, 
will naturally adopt the fashion of his 
time; and especially a fashion which 
calls for ingenuity. Ovid did ; he adopted 
the disyllabic rule and applied it 
throughout his early works with no 
exception. But as years went on he 
repented, or his taste matured ; and in 
his last three works he gradually works 
back towards the comparative freedom 
of Tibullus and Propertius, though he 
never approaches the full freedom of 
Catullus. 

Thus those who set up Ovid as their 
metrical standard, who appeal from 
Catullus to Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Ovid, and from Propertius’ first book 
to his last, must be reminded that a 
similar appeal can be made from Ovid’s 
first works to his last. 

Taking all the differences between 
Catullus and Ovid together, and trying 
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Catullus by the Nasonian standard, 
modern opinion damns Catullus’ elegiacs 
outright. They have been called ‘semi- 
barbarous’ and compared to the hexa- 
meters of Ennius. Now in other 
metrical forms Catullus is acknowledged 
a master—hendecasyllables, glyconics, 
etc.; and his hexameters sin only in 
that they are not Virgil’s. But they are 
Catullus’, and they are good and great. 
Why then did he so utterly fail in this 
one metrical form alone? 

My answer is that he did not fail: 
that his elegiacs are as much superior 
to those of the Fast: as his hexameters 
are superior to those of the Meta- 
morphoses. 

Catullus and Ovid are of course in 
this matter the two extremes. Between 
them lie Propertius and Tibullus. None, 
I think, would claim that Tibullus was 
the great master of elegiacs, but many 
might assign that rank to Propertius. 
Such judgements are of course com- 
plex: we cannot really judge a man’s 
metre apart from his matter, the form 
apart from the substance. But, so far 
as they can be severed, I should say that 
Propertius is metrically at his best 
when he is least Ovidian, i.e. not in the 
last book but in the first. 

Ovid made his couplet light and 
tripping, smooth and trim and neat; 
fit enough for the flippancy and fri- 
volity of the Art of Love and the Loves, 
and for the jaunty story-telling of the 
Calendar; and even for the Heroines, 
in which the passions and sorrows of the 
forlorn ladies are strictly subordinated 
to the cleverness and smartness of the 
poet; but he made it very unfit for 


. the Sorrows and the Letters, the end- 


less whimperings of his penitence and 
despair. We can imagine Augustus 
saying to himself, as he read these 
effusions—#f he read them: ‘My good 
man, your professions of respect and 
repentance are seemly in tone and 
elegant in phrase, but they are frivolous 
in metre. You have prostituted your 
couplet, like your genius, to the service 
of levity and libertinage, and your 
Sorrows read to me uncommonly like 
your Loves and your Lover’s Art: the 
neat figleaf of black is an inadequate 
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disguise. Try again! And if your 
couplets cannot behave themselves 
more decorously, you had better take 
to prose.’ 

The change from Catullus to Ovid is 
something like the change from Milton’s 
blank verse to the couplet of Pope. 
Ovid is the Pope of Latin literature. 
Pope set up a standard of trimness and 
patness which remained for two genera- 
tions ; and it needed a French revolution, 
the discovery of Scotland by England, 
and other atrocities, before English 
poetry quite threw off the trammels of 
Popery. In the same way Ovid set up 
a standard, and since he was not 
followed by any writer of original genius 


Ior 


in the same metre, his standard still 
remains. We scholars—we scholiasts— 
never quite shake off the suspicion that 
there is something naughty about 
breaches of the Nasonian code. 

I have perhaps exposed myself by 
this paper to the charge that ‘I have 
a relish for the uncouth and am not 
dismayed by the hideous ’—or even the 
‘hispid’. If so, I crave the pardon of 
a polite Society: but I have spoken 
sincerely, and I do most honestly desire 
to dethrone Ovid and set up Propertius 
(or even Catullus!) in his place. 


E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLATO, REPUBLIC 6188 


puxis 8 rdw ov éveivar dia 7d avayKaiws Exew 
Gov edopévnv Biov adoiav yiyvecBat. 
CORNFORD translates: ‘but in none of 
these lives was there anything to deter- 
mine the condition of the soul, because 
the soul must needs change its char- 
acter according as it chooses one life or 
another.’ No other version is essentially 
different, although some are less pre- 
cise. Such a sentence is on the face of it 
self-contradictory, yet the only com- 
mentator to observe this is Bosanquet, 
who writes in his Companion to Plato’s 
Republic as follows: ‘‘‘No settled 
character of soul was included in them.” 
Plato seems to indicate a contrast be- 
tween character and circumstances, the 
latter being absolutely fixed by the 
choice of ‘‘life’’, but the former, though 
necessarily modified by the latter, being 
yet capable of more or less excellence. 
The description of the ‘‘lives”, which 
are objects of the choice, includes no 
directly moral quality. But in the 
nature of the case a course of life 
involving conduct cannot be pre-deter- 
mined without pre-determining char- 
acter, and the words cited really convey 
the opposite of what they profess to 
assert.’ 


This attributes to Plato a remarkable 
carelessness, and I would suggest an- 
other explanation. The character or 
condition of the soul is the product of 
two factors, the circumstances of the 
man’s life and the initial nature of the 
soul. Different natures are affected 
differently by the same circumstances, 
whether of surroundings or of action. 
Plato himself illustrates this truth a 
little lower down, when at 618 c he writes 
Tt xd Mos mevia a) tAovTw Kpabev Kal 
pera moias Tivos puxfs éfews KaKov 
7 ayabov épydterat, and again (618 D) 
mdvra Ta. Tovabra Tov guoet mept puynv 
OvTwy Kat TOV EMLKTHTWV wt EvyKepavvv- 
preva. mpos GAAnAa épyalerar. Did he not 
perhaps first state the same thing in 
general terms in the passage under dis- 
cussion, writing yuyijs 5 rafw odK eév- 
etvar Sia TO avayKaiws Exew (addy) 
Gov éAopéevnv Biov aAdoiav yiyverBar? 
‘The condition of the soul was not 
contained in the “‘life’’, because the 
character of the soul depends necessarily 
on which soul chooses which life.’ 


F. H. SANDBACH. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS ON ATTIC VASES 


1 


THE inscriptions on the black-figured 
amphora by the Rycroft painter in the 
British Museum, B 195 (A. Walters Cat. 
B.M. ii, p. 22; CV. III He, pl. 37, 2) 
are APTEM[I]AO$, APOLLON, HEPA- 
KLE$, AOENAAS, and KALO$S KAP, 
all written clearly. Walters (Cat. ii, 
p. 130), following Wernicke (Lieblings- 
namen, p. 94), took the last inscription 
to be ‘perhaps xaAds Kap|vorws}’, and 
this is repeated in the Corpus Vasorum. 
But the inscription is complete: there 
never was anything after the rho. Read 
xados Kap. Kar as a personal name is 
not attested: but if Karion, and if 
Lydos, Mysos, Phryx, Thrax, Kolchos, 
Kilix, why not Kar? 
ii 

On the obverse of the black-figured 
amphora by the Priam painter, London 
99. 7-21. 3 (Gerhard, A.V. pl. 199; CV. 
III He, pl. 36), there is in addition to 
the names of the persons an inscription 
which Walters reads as +A/PE[O..., 
but it is complete and there is nothing 
missing after the omicron. This must 
be xutpe 7, ‘Hail, drink’. Such invita- 
tions are chiefly found on black-figure 
kylikes, but an amphora by the Affecter 
in the Louvre, F 24 (JHS. xix, p. 157; 
CV. Ill He, pl. 13, 6 and 9g) is 
also inscribed +AIPEKAI MIEI. The 
imperative m@ is preserved by the 
Etymologicum Magnum in the half- 
verse yaipe kai md ravde, sine nomine 
auctoris, but usually attributed to 
Alcaeus, even by Lobel (’AAxaiov péAn, 
p. 63, no. 79); preserved also on two 
fragments of bronze vases from Dodona 
(Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 23, 7 and pl. 23, 
8; Collitz 1376 and 1377; Bechtel, Die 
gr. Dialekte, i, p. 95). Collitz 1376 is 
the bottom of a small vase, one would 
guess a skyphos: the inscription is 
complete and reads EY [O, e& ad. 
Collitz 1377 is said to come from ‘a 
large phiale or basin’: the fragment is 
broken all round, and the legend £Y™O 
may be incomplete or it may not. 
Collitz takes it to be for ovumw, but od 


a is no doubt possible, if one compares 
the inscription $V+AIPEKAIDIEIEV- 
TOI (a variant of the usual +AlIPE- 
KAIPIEIEV) which appears on both 
sides of an Attic little-master cup, mid 
sixth century, in Berlin (1769: facsimile 
in Furtwangler, Beschreibung, p. 293) 
and on a fragment of a similar cup in 
Munich ($V+AIPEKAI . . ., complete 
fore, broken aft). 

There is no authority for an impera- 
tive 7 in Attic: but it is well known 
that such toasts have always been 
among the first scraps of a language to 
be picked up by a foreigner, and that 
they easily pass from one dialect to 
another. In Lucian’s Gods in Council 
(7, 9) Momus, speaking of the foreign 
deities who have found their way into 
Olympus, points to ‘Mithras there, the 
Mede, with his kandys and his tiara, 
who cannot even talk Greek—cannot 
even understand if one says ‘Your 
health!’ (038 jv mpomine ris Evvinor). 
Turning to modern times, in many a 
bar one used to come across people who 
said ‘Skaal!’ or ‘Slainthe!’ with gusto, 
but were not otherwise acquainted with 
any of the Scandinavian or Celtic 
tongues. Others would say ‘Chin- 
chin!’, although they might never have 
been in Malaya. So also in the twelfth 
century : 

Seignors, je vus di par Noél 
E par li sires de cest hostel, 
Car bevez ben ; 
E jo primes beverai le men, 
E pois apres chescon le soen 
Par mon conseil ; 
Si jo vus dis trestoz : Wesseyl, 
Dehaiz eit qui ne dira: Drincheyl. 

These are transferences from one 
language to another. But it is the same 
with dialects : many examples will occur 
to the reader, and I will content myself 
with three, an ancient and twc modern. 
First : Attic kottabos-players said 
TOITEN[AE] (cup in Munich, 2636, 
Hartwig, Meist., p. 129) or TIN- 
TANAELATA$$O (psycter by Eu- 
phronios in Leningrad, 644, FR. pl. 63), 
as well as $OITENAI (hydria in 
Munich, 2421, FR. pl. 71, 1). Second: 
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the most popular song in all English- 
speaking countries is one in which the 
drinkers pledge each other not ‘for the 
sake of old times’ but ‘For auld lang 
syne’. Third: Mr. Andrew Gow drew 
my attention, long ago and in a different 
connexion, to a class of earthenware 
pots which though made in Devon, at 
Barnstaple, and circulating chiefly in 
England and Wales, yet bear legends 
like ‘Here’s tae ye’ or ‘There’s mair 
in the kitchen’, in the Scottish dialect. 

There is usually a conjunction in such 
phrases as yaipe xai mie. ed or xaipe Kai 
m@ tavde, but asyndeton is also idio- 
matic in groups of imperatives: 

o€Bov mpocedxou Odmre tov xparobvr’ ae. ... 

Spdrw xpareirw... Aesch. P.V. 937, 939: 
and particularly in convivial injunc- 
tions, jocularly shot out like mock 
words of command: 


evdpave cavrdv, mive, Tov Kal” Hpépav 
Biov Aoyi{ov adv, ra 8° GMa ris TENS. 

Eur. Alc. 788. 
maicov tpi¢noov Cicov' amobaveiv ce Sei. 
Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 362, 5 (Cotiaeum, 2nd-3rd c. A.D.). 

In poetry these imperatives tend to 
run in threes: but for a pair only, in 
convivial injunctions, we need only 
quote the zeive evppaivov on a glass vase 
which was formerly in the Museo 
Kircheriano (Harden in JRS. xxv, 
p. 184, no. 6, citing Raoul-Rochette 
apud de Witte, Suppl. a la description 
des antiquités ... Durand: no doubt the 
‘tazza’ mentioned by Secchi in Bullet- 
tino, 1844, p. 86), and the famous xr& 
xp@® (Zahn, Kr& xpa, pp. 9 and 17: 
Louis Robert, Collection Froehner: In- 
scriptions grecques, pp. 136-7). 

J. D. BEAZLEY. 

Oxford. 


THE GREEK FOR A ZEBRA 


OpPrIAN describes a certain ‘wild ass’, 
vividly, as follows (C. iii. 183 sqq.): 
‘Efeins évéruper édogpupov, jepdevra, 

Kpainvdv, dedonddnv, kparepuwsvuxor, aimdy dvaypov 
doce méder Padpds, S€yas dpxros, evpds idéoBat, 
dpytpeos xpoijv, Soktxovaros, dfvraros Oeiv 

rawin dé péAawa peony paxw augiBeBnxe, 

xrovéns éxdrepOe meproxopevn otepdvyat. 

It would be a long story to discuss the 
range of meaning of dvaypos and of 
jpiovos; but it is strange that nobody 
has suggested, not even Mair, that the 
‘wild ass’ which Oppian speaks of here 
is a zebra. The snow-white stripes 
encircling the body, on either side of 
the dark stripe running down the back, 
belong to no other animal. Dio 
Cassius (77. 6. 2) tells of immoriypwdes 
being shown in the arena, together with 
elephant, rhinoceros and tiger, in the 
time of Alexander Severus; and he 
relates (75. 14. 3) how Plautian, a 
favourite of that emperor, obtained 
immous tvypoedeis, sacred to the Sun, 
from certain islands in the Red Sea. 
These are said by Otto Keller to be the 
oldest classical references to the zebra; 
but the author of the Cynegetica had 
dedicated his poem to Caracalla and 
deserves some slight priority. The next 
account of the zebra comes two hundred 





years later; it is by Philostorgius, the 
Arian heretic, who wrote his Ecclesias- 
tical History about A.D. 425. He is 
describing a certain country to the 
eastward, near the ocean which lies 
beyond the Red Sea; elephants and 
camelopards abound there, along with 
countless monkeys and baboons, and 
there also the Unicorn and the Phoenix 
dwell : 

% adr 5é€ xwpa Kai dvous aypiovs peyiarous Te TH 
peyeber déper ai riv Sopav xara 76 fevilov memotxeA- 
pévous, AevKod odict kai péAavos xpuparos ov Kara 
puxpov cupmoixtAAopevour: aAAa Cdvai ties eiow amo 
Tis paxews emi tas mAevpds Kal TH KowWlay Kaby- 
kovoat: Kai évradda 81) oxilouevat Kai Kard twas 
mepipepeias GAAjAas eveArropevat, Oavpaoriy twa 
xai Sévnv amepydlovrat mAoKHy Kat mouxAiay. iii. 11 
(ed. J. Bidez, 1913, p. 42). 

Again the black-and-white pattern 
points straight to a zebra, but to one 
of a peculiar kind. For, so far as 
Oppian goes, his description of snow- 
white stripes may well suggest one or 
another of the common species (Equus 
zebra or E. Burchelli), such as might 
have come down, once in a way, from 
the interior of Africa to Egypt and to 
Rome. But when both Dio and Philo- 
storgius talk of the southern Red Sea 
as the habitat of the beast, and when 
Philostorgius speaks of it as bigger than 
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a big wild ass, we think of Grévy’s 
Zebra, the great mule-like beast from 
southern Abyssinia and Somaliland, 
which was first made known to natural- 
ists some sixty years ago; and the rest 
of Philostorgius’ description goes far to 
confirm that identification. For Grévy’s 
Zebra has a complicated and character- 
istic pattern, very different from the 
rest. In all the others the plain striping 
of the hind-legs is continued over the 
haunches till it merges with the body- 
stripes. But in Grévy’s Zebra the body- 
stripes, narrower and more numerous, 
split asunder over the haunches; part 
continue onwards towards the tail, and 
the leg-stripes fit into the gap between, 
and come to an end over the hip-joint 
in the focal point of a sort of triradiate 
pattern. This, as it seems to me, is just 
what Philostorgius is doing his best to 
describe, in the words which Bochart 
translates as follows: ‘et his insunt 
zonae quaedam, a spina dorsi ad latera 
et ventrem usque demissae, et inde 
divisae, et circa quosdam orbes inter se 
implicatae, mirum quendam et in- 
solitum exhibens nexum et varietatem.’ 

In a paper on ‘Some foreign Birds 
and Beasts in Chinese Books’,! the 
Rev. A. C. Moule quotes several early 
references to the zebra, some of them 
of great but uncertain antiquity; and 


1 ].R.A.S., 1925, pp. 247-61. 
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he gives a figure of an animal called 
fu-lu by the Chinese, from a famous 
fourteenth-century picture-book in the 
Cambridge University Library. This 
figure is clearly recognizable, by the 
pattern of the stripes on the hind- 
quarters, as Grévy’s Zebra. But the 
story is not yet done. For Dr. Ludwig 
Kohler argues? that, of the two Hebrew 
words translated wild ass, viz. TMY 
‘aréd, and ND pere’, the former = évos 
dypios = Lat. onager = Equus hemi- 
onus; but the latter, ‘whose house I 
have made the wilderness, and the 
barren land his dwelling’ (Job xxxix. 6), 
is no other than Grévy’s Zebra. His 
argument is mainly philological: that 
the Somali still use the word far’o for 
Grévy’s Zebra, the only species known 
to them; that this far’o is the same as 
Arabic i fara’, from which came the 


Chinese fu-lu, at least five hundred 
years ago; and that the same Arabic 
fara’ is identical with Hebrew Pere’. In 
Peters and Thiersch’s Painted Tombs of 
Marissa (1905)—of the time of the 
Ptolemies—a zebra is figured under the 
name dvdypwos; and this again Kohler 
easily recognizes as Grévy’s Zebra. 
D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 


University of St. Andrews. 


2 Zischr. f. d. alttestam. Wiss., N.F., iii (1896), 
PP- 59-62. 


POSTE 


On disyllabic poste Lindsay, Early Latin 
Verse, p. 211, comments as follows: 


‘There are abundant traces of the fuller form in 
the MSS. of Plautus and Terence, but (like nempe) 
the word never seems to make a Trochee, except 
in: 

? Ter. Andr. 483 (Bacch.) || lavet post (e ) deinde 
(Hardly déinde. Reading doubtful) ; 

Most. 290 (Troch.) Poste[a] nequiquam exornata 
est || (Or post ea?). 
In Ennius’ Annals we have this instruction of 
rowers : 

230 Poste recumbite vestraque pectora pellite 
tonsis.’ 


This statement seems unduly scepti- 
cal. It takes no account of 


Asin. 915 (Troch.) poste demum huc cras 
adducam ||, 


nor of 

Ter. Eun. 493 (Iamb.) simul imperabo: poste 
continuo exeo, 
the latter line mentioned in W. A. 
Laidlaw’s Prosody of Terence, p. 125. 
Further, poste is convincingly restored 
in 


Ter. Andr. 509 (Iamb.) ne tu hoc mihi pos- 
te[rius] dicas Davi factum consilio aut dolis, 


and 

Ibid. 936 (Iamb.) tum illam relinquere hic est 
veritus. post[illake) nunc primum audio; 
see on these lines F. Skutsch, Kleine 
Schriften, p. 115 f. 

But this is not all. I know of at least 
one line where, although the word does 
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least 
does 





not exactly make a trochee, the spelling 
poste is more than a caprice of the MSS., 
viz. 
Stich. 623 (Troch.) deos salutabo modo: poste 
ad te continuo transeo; 
unless poste is read as a disyllable here, 
creating quasi-diaeresis after the elided 
vowel, the line has no diaeresis. 
Similarly, disyllabic poste would re- 
store quasi-diaeresis in 


Bacch. 1195 (Anap.) neque si hoc hodie amiseris 
post in morte id eventurum esse umquam, 


a line which, in a scene of fifty-odd 
anapaestic tetrameters, would be, with 
the doubtful exception of 1185, the only 
one to lack diaeresis after the fourth 
foot. 

There is thus sufficient evidence, both 
direct and indirect, for disyllabic poste. 
But with regard to Stich. 623 two ques- 
tions will have to be answered: Is it 
really unheard of for a Plautine 
septenarius to lack diaeresis? And, 
secondly, why should diaeresis not be 
found between ad and te? 

There are in Plautus some seven 
thousand trochaic septenarii. Most of 
them have diaeresis or quasi-diaeresis 
after the fourth or after the fifth 
trochee. Leaving aside a few lines 
which are corrupt or have a special 
explanation,' exceptions to the rule are 
four in number: 

Asin. 325 quin rem actutum edisseris? cupio 
malum nanciscier ; 

Epid. 626 quem Apelles ac Zeuxis duo pingent 
pigmentis ulmeis ; 

Stich. 616 tua pol refert: : enim, siquidem mea 
refert, opera utere (enimvero A); 

Trin. 604 quoi homini despondit? : : 
Philtonis filio. 

In Stich. 616 we observe not only a rare 
metrical feature, the proceleusmatic 


vy 


enim siquidem, but also a departure 
from normal word-order, since nowhere 
else does enim stand entirely by itself, 
separated, as it is here by the stguidem 


Lysiteli 


1 Amph. 1035 (a word has dropped out); Rud. 
1105 (read sur[ru]pta) ; Stich. 699 (read provinciai, 
with quasi-diaeresis) ; Truc. 810 (read pol pertinet) ; 
897 (read si[e]s. (ec)quid). One or two examples 
are found in a canticum (Pseud. 140? ; Rud. 283?), 
and, finally, in Capt. 285 and 633 the monstrous 
name Thensaurocrysonicochrysides makes diaeresis 


impossible. 
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clause, from the words to which it 
belongs. Moreover, the one and only 
word appears to be missing which could 
give speed and elasticity to the cumber- 
some repetition ‘tua refert . . . siquidem 
mea refert’. Am I wrong in thinking 
that, quite apart from metrical and 
grammatical reasons, the smartness of 
Plautine dialogue would require the 
addition of mea? 


tua pol refert: (mea) enim, siquidem mea re- 
fert, opera utere. 


The other three lines are not, as far 
as I can see, rendered suspect by any- 
thing except by their metrical anomaly, 
and we are now long past the stage of 
Plautine criticism when it was thought 
permissible to enforce a metrical rule 
by emending any number of refractory 
lines. Yet even the most timid of 
critics will admit that three exceptions 
cannot stand against a rule established 
by many thousand examples. Asin. 
325 would be correct with <per>cupio 
(cf. 76) or cupio <ego>. In Epid. 626 
the exception will have to be recognized 
and an explanation sought in the pause 
preceding the startling addition #yg- 
mentis ulmeis. This interpretation of 
the line, given by Fraenkel, [ktus und 
Akzent, p. 311, and unfortunately 
neglected by the latest commentator, 
rules out pigmentis pingent (Goetz’s sug- 
gestion, withdrawn by himself). In 
Trin. 604 I consider it possible that the 
names Lysiteli Philtonts sprawling over 
the diaeresis are meant to illustrate 
the incredible and truly breath-taking 
nature of the news that the bankrupt 
spendthrift is marrying his sister into 
the wealthiest family in town. 

But, be that as it may, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the line from 
which we started, Stich. 623, must have 
diaeresis. Could this diaeresis be found 
after ad? 

I have elsewhere (Gesetze der Iam- 
benkiirzung, p. 79) discussed the senarii 
which seem to have caesura after a 
preposition. They are: 


Aul. 666 tantisper huc ego ad ianuam con- 


cessero ; ; 
Stich. 494 haud aequomst te inter oratores 


accipi ; 
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Trin. 577 sed, Stasime, abi huc ad meam sororem 
ad Calliclem ; 
Vid. 54 ubi habitas? hic apud piscatorem 
Gorginem. 
I wrongly added Pers. 376 ‘lubere tibi 
per me licere intellego ’, overlooking that 
P has the correct reading per me tibt. 
Instead, I ought at least to have men- 
tioned 
Trin. 186 hasce mihi propter res malas famas 
ferunt, 
a line, however, which is hardly sound: 
P has ‘hascine me . . . maledictas’, 
whence Leo prints ‘hascine propter res 
maledicas famas ferunt’. 
Trochaic Septenarii with diaeresis after 
a preposition are: 
Cas. 966 extra || considium 
Cist. 87 nisi quidem c(um) || Alcesimarcho 
669 hanc ante |] ostium 
Mil. 629 praeter || quinquaginta 
995 qui de || vesperi 
Trin. 333 quid igitur? per || comitatem. 
These lines make it plain' that caesura 


! Having harboured it for many years, I will 
not entirely suppress the suspicion that, like the 
e of poste, the original final e of huce, etc., might 
create a quasi-caesura or quasi-diaeresis in at least 
some of them. As far as the senarii are concerned 
this theory works surprisingly well, for inter 
might well belong to a category different from ad 
and apud. Of the septenarii Cist. 669 would fall 
in, and extra and praeter would line up with inter. 
But Mil. 995 and Trin. 333 (less decidedly Cist. 87) 
seem to bar this way. 
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and diaeresis may occur after a pre- 
position. At the same time it is obvious 
from their small number that normally 
for Plautus preposition and word 
governed by it are una pars orationis, 
a fact commonly known and amply 
proved, e.g. by Radford’s observation 
that ad dpus is quite as illegitimate a 
tribrach as adigis. But we still have to 
inquire a little more closely into the 
nature of the ten certain exceptions: 
nine of them have it in common that the 
word following the preposition is a long 
one; and in the tenth, Trim. 577, the 
preposition goes not with meam alone 
but with meam sororem. Because of its 
intrinsic probability the inference seems 
justified that if the words concerned are 
long the union effected is not as close 
as it would be in the case of mono- 
syllables. There is no instance of in- 
cision between two monosyllables. Trin. 
186 might be excused on the ground 
that here the preposition at least is 
disyllabic ; but it will be safer to dis- 
regard the line altogether. 

To sum up: Stich. 623 must have a 
diaeresis. Diaeresis, however, must not 
be found between ad and te. Thus the 
metre is saved only by the e of poste. 


O. SKUTSCH. 
University of Manchester. 


GERMANICUS’ ARATEA 


LITTLE has been done for this text 
since A. E. Housman’s admirable article 
in C.R. xiv (1900), 26-39. Provoked by 
A. Breysig’s edition (Leipzig, 1899), it 
shows all the author’s brilliancy, but 
also his shortcomings : dogmatical rigid- 
ity, aphoristic brevity, and propensity 
to palaeographical juggling. The follow- 
ing notes may perhaps be useful to the 
readers of the poem. 
117 f. on the aurea saecula 


fructusque dabat placata colono 
sponte sua tellus, nec parvi terminus agri 
praestabat dominis signo tutissima rura. 


I agree with Lachmann and Housman 
(p. 30) that signo is impossible, but not 
with the latter in supporting the former’s 
emendation sine e0. What Germanicus 
had to say is: there was no boundary- 





stone, but even so the fields were 
absolutely safe. So I propose 

praestabat dominis (vel) sic tutissima rura. 
When vel had dropped out, sic was 
amplified to signo. 

129 f. (Astraea speaking) 

saecula vestra 

artibus indomitis tradam scelerique cruento. 
Housman (p. 31) seems right in de- 
nouncing artibus, but his proposal 
indomitis vitits does not convince me, 
though it is incontestable that VITIIS 
could be omitted by haplography after 
the MITIS of tndomitis. I read aestibus 
for artibus, ‘your savage passions’. 

Fr. III. 19 f. 


omnia miscentur cum Piscibus, aspera ventis 
aequora turbatos volvunt ad sidera fluctus; 

imbribus incumbit caelum solemque recondit. 
grandine pulsatur tellus, nive moenia durant. 
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Housman does not mention this passage, 
but the late W. Kroll dealt with it in 
W. kl. Ph. xxxv (1918), 306. He saw 
that moenia cannot stand and found 
gramina or germina more appropriate. 
To me too the poet’s idea seems to 
have been: ‘the plants on the earth 
harden by the snow’. Accordingly I 
propose mollia for moenia, ‘the soft 
things’, which, immediately after tellus, 
suggests the grass on it. The poets like 
to speak of gramina or prata mollia, 
and the juxtaposition of the contrasting 
words mollia durant is welcome in an 
elegant author. 

Housman (p. 36) says that fr. IV 
followed immediately on fr. III. 
III. 28 et rigor accedit ventis. mitissimus (len- 

tissimus Housman) ille, 

IV.1 Iuppiter est illo laetus magis.. . 
This has been refuted already by Kroll 
in R.E. x. 1. 462 s.v. ‘Iulius (Germani- 
cus)’. Indeed even the most ignorant 
of astronomy (quamlibet ignarum caeli 
Germ. 176) must see that the poet could 
not deal with Saturn in little more than 
4 lines while he has 24 on Jupiter, 24 on 
Mars, 61 on Venus, and 53 on Mercury. 
Moreover, the repetition of tlle III. 28 
by illo in the next verse would be ugly. 

Fr. IV. 82-3 
vere magis nitido tauri cum sidere fulsit 
aut posita in geminis, eadem inconstantia perstat. 
nitido goes with sidere, cf. Phaen. 230, 
nec sidera possunt .. . sua virtute nitere. 
Hence Grotius’s suggestion ver magis 
infidum is wrong, but his remains the 
merit of having taken offence at this 
line. Its first word vere is superfluous 
since we have just been told in 77 vere 
caveto imbres et fulgura that we are now 
in spring. Nor is magis possible. I read 

verum agi(li)s nitido tauri cum sidere fulsit, 


‘but when she (Venus) shines in the 
brilliant constellation of the agile bull 
or is in the twins, there is the same 
inconstancy’. The taurus is agilis be- 
cause of his lively motion, for he was 
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represented as jumping and turning his 
head. 
Fr. IV. 110 f. 

est quoniam certis frativiamf cognita signis, 

accipe quid moveat mundo Cyllenius ignis! 
Housman (p. 38) saw with happy 
acumen that tiv is fbi and corrected 
ea tam tilt, ‘palaographisch gefillig, 
aber etwas hdlzern’ (Kroll, W. kl. Ph. 
loc. cit., p. 309). Kroll read e¢ for est with 
later MSS. and conjectured Paphia est 
iam, a step backwards, because we need 
the pronoun #ii:. But Housman’ssugges- 
tion is a little awkward, and I prefer dea 
to ea: Germanicus makes the transition 
from Venus to Mercury. 

Fr. VI 

cur divite lingua 

Graecia praecurram potiusque triangula dicam? 
Housman (p. 39) altered to quidni te 
divite lingua, Graecia, praecurram .. .? 
and Kroll (R.E. 463) to cur <te> div. L. 
So Eduard Norden in his remarkable 
paper ‘Dreieck’ (Neue Jahrbiicher, i, 
1925, 35-46) was by no means the 
first, as he believed, to see that Graecia 
is a vocative. He connected it with 
divite lingua: ‘Greece with thy rich 
tongue’, an interpretation which can- 
not find applause. Housman failed 
to prove that cur is corrupt, and 
indeed the innocent little word can 
stand. I think the much debated 
fragment! can be made fully intelligible 
by completing the first line, e.g. : 

<te validam sermone minus) cur divite lingua, 
Graecia, praecurram potiusque triangula dicam ? 
‘Why shall I with my less rich tongue 
attempt to outrun thee, Greece, strong 
in words as thou art, and rather say 
triangula?’ The text of the Aratea 


shows that Germanicus was not a 
purist. W. MOREL. 
London. 


t E. Cocchia, Museion, iii (1926), is inaccessible 
to me. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM PETRONIUS IN A MEDIEVAL 
FLORILEGIUM 


A FEW quotations from the Satyricon of 
Petronius in a fifteenth-century flori- 
legium, now MS. Egerton 646 of the 
British Museum, are of some interest 
since they include inter alia some 
readings apparently independent of the 
known textual tradition of this author. 
A summary description of this flori- 
legium and a few remarks about its 
author are perhaps desirable. 

MS. Egerton 646 is a parchment 
manuscript of 117 ff. written in England, 
very probably at St. Albans Abbey, 
during the fifteenth century. The title 
of the florilegium, as given on fo. rr, 
runs thus: Incipit quoddam breue 
opusculum metricum per compilatorem 
pabularium poetarum intitulatum. Liber 
primus. The work is divided into four 
books, and consists of a collection of 
quotations from the writings of Latin 
poets, both classical and medieval, the 
passages being grouped under subject 
headings, obviously in order to provide 
readers with a ready stock of poetic 
quotations on various topics. Internal 
evidence shows that the compiler of 
the Pabularium Poetarum was John 
Whethamstede, Abbot of St. Albans! 
from 1420 to 1440, and again from 1452 
until his death in 1465. 

Whethamstede occupies a position of 
some importance in the history of 
English humanism. Although he was 
a very indifferent writer of Latin, 
whether in prose or in verse, he was 
none the less very much interested in 
classical studies, had at his disposal an 
impressive array of ancient texts,? and 
was a tireless compiler of vast encyclo- 
pedias in which he tabulated the fruits 
of his reading, classical and other. 
Amongst the many authors quoted by 
him in the Pabularium appears Petron- 
ius, a fact interesting in itself, since 
Whethamstede is the first English 
author to quote Petronius since the 


1 On Whethamstede see especially W. F. 
Schirmer, Der Englische Frithhumanismus, Leipzig, 
1931, pp. 82-98; R. Weiss, Humanism in England 
during the Fifteenth Century, Oxford, 1941, pp. 30-8. 
2 See Weiss, op. cit., pp. 35-6. 





times of John of Salisbury and Gerald 
of Wales.! A problem concerning these 
passages is whether Whethamstede de- 
rived them from a manuscript of 
Petronius or from a secondary source, 
such as a florilegium or Vincent of 
Beauvais.2. Now an examination of 
Whethamstede’s works shows that when 
he quotes an author from a secondary 
source he generally tells us so.3 Whet- 
hamstede does not mention having 
derived our passages from other sources, 
and this in itself creates a presumption 
that he had a text of Petronius at his 
disposal. Furthermore, the fact that 
Whethamstede in two instances indi- 
cates the position of his passages in the 
Satyricon* makes it even more likely 
that he actually had a manuscript of 
the work. Though the work was very 
rare throughout the Middle Ages,5 its 
presence in Whethamstede’s hands is 
not impossible. It was known to 
twelfth-century British authors, and 
a manuscript of the Cena Trimalchionis 
was discovered by Poggio in England 
about 1419-22.6 The title Satiricon 
given by Whethamstede suggests that 
the copy at his disposal included per- 
haps the prose parts of the work as well 
as the verse, but this cannot be estab- 
lished with certainty. 

The passages quoted by Whetham- 
stede are these (I use the editio maior 
of Buecheler) :7 

(a) fo. 36v: Sat. 80, p. 95, ll. 5-6. 

(b) fo. 48r: ,, 137, p. 198-9, ll. &- 

15, 1-2. 

t See E. T. Sage, ‘Giraldus Cambrensis and 
Petronius’, Speculum, ii (1927), pp. 203-5; E. T. 
Sage, ‘Petronius, Poggio, and John of Salisbury’, 
Classical Philology, xi (1916), pp. 11 ff. 

2 On Petronius in the florilegia and Vincent of 
Beauvais see B. L. Ullman, ‘ Petronius in Medieval 
Florilegia ’,Classical Philology, xxv (1930), pp. 11-21. 

3 See for instance British Museum, MS. Add. 
26764, fo. 3 v and passim. 

+ ‘hec petronius in suo satirico bene a principio’ 
(MS. Egerton 646, fo. 36v); ‘Hec petronius in suo 
satirico bene citra medium’ (ibid., fo. 48 r). 

5 See R. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte det Codict 
Latini e Greci, vol. ii, Florence, 1914, p. 240. 

6 See especially R. Sabbadini, ‘Per la storia del 
codice Traurino di Petronio’, Rivista di Filologia, 
xlviii (1920), pp. 27-39. 7 Berlin, 1862. 
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(c) fo. 1o8r: ,, 109, p. 134, ll. 10-11. 
(Z) fo.112r: ,, 14,p.15, ll. 7-8, 11. 
(e) fo. 113 Vv: ,, 137, p. 198, ll. 8-9. 


A comparison with Buecheler’s text 
discloses the following textual differ- 
ences. (The readings of the manuscript 
are given first) : 
(1) (p. 15, 1. 7) per quidem faciunt for 
quid faciant 
(2) (p. 15, 1. 8) munc ubt for aut ubi 
(3) (p. 15, 1. 11) tam nunc tudicium for 
ergo tudicium 
(4) (p. 95, 1. 5) Dum for Cum 


(5) (p. 95, 1. 5) fauet for manet 
(6) (p. 134, 1. 11) yemys for hiems 


KAQSTHP, Spindle 


IN the process of spinning without machines the 
prepared wool (roAvmn) is attached to the distaff 
(jAaxdrn) which is held in the left hand. Some 
fibres are then drawn from the mass of wool with 
the right hand, twisted, and attached to the 
spindle (dézpaxros). The spindle is rotated and 
serves as a sort of fly-wheel to sustain the motion 
as further fibres are drawn from the mass and 
twisted into an even and continuous thread or 
yarn. When the yarn is of sufficient length for the 
spindle to reach the ground, it is wound up on the 
spindle and the process continues. The operations 
and the technical terms are fully set out in 
Blamner’s Technologie, i.2 120 ff. 

The commonest meaning of xAworip is yarn, 
otherwise called xAdopa, viva, orjpwv. For the 
meaning spindle L. and S. cite two passages, of 
which the first is Theocr. 24. 70 6re Moitpa xara 
xAworijpos émeiye. But if xAworjp here means 
spindle I cannot construe the words, and evidently 
it means distaff. Antipater (A.P. 7. 14) very 
similarly writes & rpiéAcxrov | Moipat dwedoa vaya 
xar’ }Aaxdras, and both éme‘yew and diweiv are 
ornamental substitutes for the common term 
which is xardyew. The second passage is Ap. Rh. 
4. 1062 xAworipa yuri) tadaepyds éAicoe. | evvuxin, 
and here xAworip is glossed drpaxros in the scholia 
and may possibly have that sense, which is assigned 
to it also in Suidas. It is as likely, however (as 
Stephanus saw), to have its common meaning of 
yarn, for yarn and spindle are both rotated, and 
of both éA‘ccew is used elsewhere in place of the 
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(7) (p. 198, 1. 12) conclamet for declamet 

(8) ‘(p. 198, 1. 15) aut Labeo for et Labeo 

(9) (p. 199, 1. 1) qutd uts for quod uts 
As far as these readings from the 
florilegium are concerned, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 
9 are not to be found elsewhere, 4 agrees 
with an emendation by Jahn,! and 8 
with one by Patisson,? 1 agrees with 
Buecheler’s MSS. a, c, d, e, f, g, 1, p, t; 
3 with Vincent of Beauvais and the 
Florilegia quoted by Buecheler.3 

R. WEISS. 
University College, London. 


! Petronit Arbitri Satirarum Reliquiae, p. 95 n. 
2 Ibid., p. 198 n. 3 Ibid., p. 15. 


less ornamental verbs o7pépew, meprorpépew (Ar. 
Ran. 1347; Eur. Or. 1431). 

It would seem, therefore, that when L. and S. 
is next revised, distaff should be added to the 
meanings of xAworjp, and that the meaning spindle, 
if not deleted, should be cited from Suidas and 
<= Ap. Rh., not from Apollonius himself. 

A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THREE STAGES OF A THOUGHT- 
PATTERN 


I. (archetypus, Graece) Quis enim uberior in 
dicendo Platone? Iovem sic, ut! aiunt philosophi, 
si Graece loquatur, loqui (Cicero, Brutus 121). 

II. (hyparchetypus, Latine) licet Varro Musas 
Aelii Stilonis sententia Plautino dicat sermone 
locuturas fuisse, si Latine loqui vellent (Quintilian, 
Inst. Or. 10. 1. 99). 

III. (apographon, Anglice) As Epius Stolo said 
that the Muses would speake with Plautus tongue 
if they would speak Latin: so I say that the Muses 
would speak with Shakespeares fine filed phrase 
if they would speak English (Francis Meres, Pal- 
ladis Tamia, Wits Treasury [reprinted in Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith, 
vol. ii, p. 318]). 


1 Cf. J. Vahlen, Ges. philolog. Schriften, i, 
P. 373 f. 


Oxford. 


EDUARD FRAENKEL, 


REVIEWS 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF AESCHYLUS 


Aleksander Turyn: The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Tragedies of Aeschy- 
lus. Pp. 141. New York: Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America (to be ordered from Herald 
Square Press, Inc., 233 Spring Street, 
New York), 1943. Cloth, $3.00. 


In this valuable study Professor Turyn 
constructs a genealogical tree of the 
hundred and fifty Aeschylean manu- 
scripts catalogued by Weir Smyth in 
Harvard Studies, xliv (1933), leaving 
unclassified only nine or ten of these 
together with three more which Weir 
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Smyth omitted. Turyn does not, in- 
deed, anywhere print this vast Jesse 
tree as a whole, but on p. 115 he gives 
a ‘general stemma’, of whose dozen 
loose ends only half are individual 
manuscripts, the rest being class sym- 
bols to which the more elaborate 
schemes constructed at earlier points 
may be mentally suspended. In the 
matter of symbols he does not explain 
his method, but inspection yields the 
following results. To begin with, he has 
followed the sensible principle of accept- 
ing all that he can, with slight modifica- 
tions, from existing practice. In the 
very large number of cases where he has 
been forced to invent he makes no 
attempt to indicate by his new symbol 
the present resting-place of each manu- 
script. This would have necessitated 
many symbols of more than one letter 
for important manuscripts, and that 
Turyn was evidently anxious to avoid. 
He has preferred to select some fifteen 
leading manuscripts and to assign to 
these, in arbitrary fashion, those single 
capital letters of the Roman alphabet 
which he found still unemployed, with 


the addition of half a dozen distinc- . 


tively non-Roman Greek ones; all the 
rest receive symbols of the form La, 
Lb, etc., designed to indicate their 
genealogical dependence, in his classi- 
fication, on the thirty or so marked by 
single letters, old or new. This method 
is open to the objection that manuscript 
symbols ought not to embody a theory, 
but in this case there is much to be said 
for it. The vast majority of Aeschylean 
manuscripts form a tail that is never 
likely to figure in any apparatus, and 
Turyn does not in fact suggest such a 
use for any of his derivatively labelled 
ones. If later study should exalt any 
of them into unforeseen prominence, it 
would be easy to assign new symbols, 
and meanwhile Turyn’s arrangement 
simplifies discussion. His group sym- 
bols are Greek minuscule letters sug- 
gestive of a prominent manuscript of 
the group, or of a particular Byzantine 
scholar: for example, B from B, 3 from 
Z, w from P, @ from Thomas. 

Before summarizing his results, it 
may be well to consider how solid are 
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the foundations on which he builds. It 
is obvious, and he freely admits it, that 
his knowledge of many manuscripts is 
insufficient for certainty, and anyone 
familiar with such phenomena as the 
shifting alliances of the ® manuscripts 
of Aristophanes will reserve judgement 
on the final validity of such elaborate 
classification on the basis of a few 
selected readings in text and scholia. 
Turyn himself insists that the minus- 
cule archetype and its early copies were 
full of variants, and he also gives much 
evidence of borrowing and conflation in 
that late Byzantine age to which most 
of our manuscripts belong. At the 
same time it is clear that he has taken 
immense pains to collect all the evidence 
that he could and to squeeze the last 
drop of relevant matter out of his 
photographs and published collations. 
He is quick to recognize the composite 
character of certain manuscripts, and 
he seems on the whole to have succeeded 
in his main purpose, which is to clear 
the ground for the ideal future appara- 
tus by the twofold process of eliminat- 
ing the impurer and more sophisticated 
texts and adding some honest witnesses 
hitherto neglected. 

With regard to the triad Turyn’s 
main contentions are these. First, he 
urges the complete cutting out of the 
Thoman family, except for Thomas’ 
better guesses, which should be treated 
as conjectures, and quoted under his 
name. This would remove from Wila- 
mowitz’s apparatus five manuscripts, 
F, R, L, Q, and K: of these Murray 
has in fact dropped R and L, and in 
practice also K. Secondly, he would 
select six manuscripts to represent, in 
their different branches, each of the two 
great classes, 1 and B, into which he 
divides ©: for m he suggests N V X, 
while for B he would use BH C. If this 
scheme is compared with Wilamowitz’s 
practice, it will be seen that in Turyn’s 
class 1 both scholars would use V, but 
that Wilamowitz also quotes both P, 
which Turyn rejects on account of its 
well-known ‘omnibus’ character, and 
A, which Turyn does not condemn but 
thinks relatively overrated, while in 
Turyn’s class B Wilamowitz uses two 
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of Turyn’s three, B and H. The three 
manuscripts not cited by Wilamowitz 
all bear new symbols, and neither N 
(Madrid 4677, No. 144 in Weir Smyth) 
nor X (Laur. 31. 2, No. 64 in Weir 
Smyth) has hitherto been used: the 
third, C, is Paris 2785 (No. 23 in Weir 
Smyth), which found some place, 
through Vauvilliers’s collation, in the 
editions of Blomfield and Hermann: all 
three (N, X, and C) are paper manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth century. 

All these proposals aim at giving the 
purest possible representation to the 
main groups, and their adoption would 
probably mark, at least in theory, a 
clear advance on existing methods. 
The practical gain can hardly be great, 
for it is unlikely that many readings 
of importance have altogether escaped 
attention, and the ultimate choice be- 
tween variants, in so mixed a tradition, 
must always depend mainly on internal 
evidence. The total elimination of the 
Thoman group, except for palpable 
emendations, is theoretically question- 
able, for this family, like all the rest, 
must ultimately have an honest source, 
and Turyn himself, in his stemma on 
p. 115, in fact shows this source as a 
third branch of ®, distinct from mw and 
p. It is impossible to rule out the chance 
that Thoman manuscripts may have 
preserved valuable early variants other- 
wise lost. The discoveries of the Leyden 
and Florence palimpsests of Sophocles 
and Aristophanes were a sharp re- 
minder of the fact that our M’s, L’s, 
R’s, and V’s are chance survivors of 
large families, and it should not be for- 
gotten that Triclinius had access to a 
copy of Agamemnon and Eumenides 
independent of M, or that the most 
sophisticated late Byzantine manu- 
scripts of Aristophanes seem to show 
affinity to the Florence palimpsest. 
The list of specifically Thoman readings 
given by Turyn on pp. 88 ff. is pre- 
dominantly suggestive of editorial re- 
vision, but some things so explained by 
Turyn look more like scribal blunders 
(for instance the unmetrical transposi- 
tion of xwpav and x@dva in Persae 68 
and 74), and a few (for instance orparev- 
parow for otparnAdrow in Persae 720) 


might conceivably be old variants. It 
remains true, however, that it is most 
desirable that the Thoman group 
should be defined and isolated and that 
all its gift horses should be made to 
open their mouths wide. Whether 
Turyn has really proved that all his 
‘Thoman’ manuscripts are Thoman is 
not, perhaps, quite so certain: Wilamo- 
witz did not admit that Q or L deserved 
this label, and it is noticeable that 
Turyn ascribes to Q the vita vetusta and 
only ‘sparse scholia Thomana’, while 
to L he seems to ascribe complete 
absence of scholia, though Weir Smyth 
allows it ‘Schol. Gloss.’ in two of the 
three plays. 

In the Agamemnon and Eumenides 
Turyn is mainly concerned to clarify 
the interrelations of the three chief 
witnesses independent of M, namely F, 
G, and T—the last symbol a welcome 
return to Dindorf’s practice from Wila- 
mowitz’s Tr. and Murray’s Tri. Turyn 
argues that although T (Triclinius’ 
autograph) is later than F and G, all 
three are equally Triclinian, since all 
three, on his view, are derived from an 
earlier edition by Triclinius of which the 
autograph is lost. This view is attrac- 
tive, but it rests in part on the assump- 
tion that the metrical scholia in F are 
original. Wilamowitz (ed. mai. p. xix) 
wrote ‘alia manus sera intulit appinxit- 
que scholia metrica’: Pasquali, in 
Rend. Linc. vi (1930), pp. 38, 39, dis- 
agreed with Wilamowitz, but was con- 
tent to say that the hand of the scholia 
struck him as ‘about contemporary’ 
(‘su per git contemporanea’) with that 
of the text. Turyn has no hesitation 
(p. to1)—‘the scholia written by the 
very same hand as the text’. In any 
case no one can doubt that F G T have 
a common source, and that this source 
had been edited in a thoroughly Tri- 
clinian spirit, so that the question is 
of interest mainly for its bearing on the 
history of Byzantine scholarship. 

On one point Turyn is certainly 
wrong. It is fantastic to assume, as he 
does on pp. 69 and 107, that the omission 
of Eum. 778-807 in this group of manu- 
scripts is due to the loss of one folio 
in the source: it would be difficult to 
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point to any deficiency more obviously 
due to lipography. An appendix gives 
the complete text of the scholia on 
Eumenides in T. 

In conclusion it must be emphasized 
that Turyn’s work, apart altogether 
from the bearing of his arguments on 
the reconstruction of the Aeschylean 
text, is a storehouse of laborious re- 
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search into manuscript history, and 
throws much valuable light on the in- 
tellectual activity of the late Byzantine 
and Renaissance ages. It deserves on 
every count a warm welcome from all 
students of ancient and medieval litera- 
ture. D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SOCIOLOGY AND DRAMA 


Alan M. G. LittLeE: Myth and Society in 
Attic Drama. Pp. vii+95. New York: 
Columbia University Press (London: 
Milford), 1942. Cloth, ros. net. 

‘Untiz recently’, says Mr. Little, ‘the 

study of ancient drama has been largely 

literary, subjective, and conditioned by 
the views on society in which the critic 
was reared. It has in general concen- 
trated attention upon the great dramat- 
ists in isolation from their background.’ 
The reader awaits with interest a study 
which shall be better than literary, 
objective, and free from the influence 
of the critic’s environment. Also one 
that will, perhaps, avoid the more 
modern and more deadly fault of con- 
centrating on the background and 
neglecting the dramatists. ‘The key 
is social psychology.’ I seem to remem- 
ber that last week the key was some- 
thing else ; this week, however, we will 

by all means try social psychology. A 

fallacy soon appears. ‘For a modern 

critic it is quite possible to contrast 

Aeschylus and Euripides without realis- 

ing that he is contrasting the generation 

of the one with that of the other.’ But 
if he is contrasting Aeschylus with 

Euripides, he is contrasting not genera- 

tions but poets, and highly individual 

ones. But this week individuals are not 
important: Mr. Little says that if we 
had no poets’ names to attach to the 

Attic dramas, and no knowledge of the 

myths, we should have to try to classify 

them as the anthropologist does primi- 
tive art—tribeswomen’s weaving, for 
example: that is, as part of a group- 
evolution. I do not want to boast, but 

I think I myself could do better than 

this, using a different key. After all, 

Attic drama, in some respects, is 

markedly different from tribal weaving. 


The following will roughly indicate 
the author’s approach. Greek society 
experienced a change from tribal cul- 
ture to political life, a change which 
brought a new economy, government, 
way of thought. Drama was an integral 
part of this change, and its development 
shows a progress from tribal ways of 
thought, which are largely subconscious 
and mythological in pattern, to the new 
logical and conscious thinking. In 
tribal society ritual and taboo had been 
means of stimulating unity within the 
tribal group; the new State borrowed 
ritual and turned it into drama—a 
means of fostering social solidarity. 
The dramatic festival, giving the illu- 
sion of conflict between the tribes, was 
a safety-valve. ‘The tribal kings used 
mythology to support their dynasties, 
the aristocracy to enhance their pres- 
tige, the tyrants perhaps to reconcile 
and appease, the democracy to express 
its conflicts.’ (Nowhere does the author 
see any use of myth but the political, 
a source of trouble later on.) Drama 
was used for social criticism ; just that, 
and apparently nothing else. As think- 
ing became more conscious and logical, 
myth was secularized, until, to poor 
Euripides, it became a positive nuisance: 
‘He was hampered from the start in 
achieving realism by the weird nature 
of his conventional plots’, and ‘It is 
safe to say that with Euripides mytho- 
logy is sometimes more the obstacle to 
thought than it is a vehicle for it’. 

Democratic Athens gave place to 
bourgeois Athens, and this created the 
bourgeois New Comedy. (The treat- 
ment of this is the best chapter in the 
book ; there is less temptation to exag- 
gerate when the connexion between 
politics and art is more negative.) But 
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democracy had not only modified 
tragedy ; it also gave birth to comedy, 
in circumstances which well illustrate 
Mr. Little’s methods. Comedy was 
popular, ‘the poor workaday relation 
of tragedy’, and the aristocrats would 
have nothing to do with it until, in 
478, it was judged politically prudent 
to admit it. Plutarch says that the 
Areopagus thought it vulgar and un- 
dignified ; Mr. Little is quite sure that 
this could have been inspired only by 
class-feeling. It is an example of ‘pre- 
Aristotelian disdain’ ; for Aristotle, ‘as 
a member of the upper-classes, shows 
the conditioning of his own society, and 
is reluctant to admit the lower-class 
variant of drama to the level of tragedy’. 
Comedy is to him ‘the representative 
of inferior people’. Well, well! We 
should perhaps congratulate Aristotle 
on not being snob enough to prefer 
the aristocratic epic to the democratic 
tragedy. 

The poets fare rather badly, lost 
among abstractions like ‘the state’, 
‘drama’, and ‘group-mentality’. Each 
in his turn seems to have addressed 
himself to the average citizen, ‘ bringing 
his myths into line with the state of 
public credulity and public conscience 
of the day ’—rather like a director of 
super-films—so that ‘a chronological 
cross-section of this group-mentality 
throughout the fifth century has been 
preserved in the Attic plays’. (Was ever 
such grand drama written anywhere 
else by group-mentality?) Aeschylus is 
‘residual’, a ‘hang-over from tribal- 
ism’. One sign of this is that he thinks 
in mythological terms and in symbols. 
He concerned himself with the conflict 
between the new dispensation and old 
tribal ideas. The Eumenides, for ex- 
ample, shows how a _ slow-moving 
society, remembering the tribal matri- 
linear system, still resisted the idea of 
physical inheritance from the father, 
and its economic correlative, inheritance 
of the father’s property. This play ‘was 
designed to set the seal of mythological 
sanction on the new conscious principle 
of democratic Athenian law as opposed 
to the old semiconscious obligations of 
the unwritten tribal code’. Again, 
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‘The matrilineal principle, Athene, 
abdicates of her own free will before the 
patrilineal’. The reader who thought 
that any abdication that was done in 
the Eumenides was done by Apollo and 
the Furies will find the explanation of 
the new interpretation in the statement 
that Athene was a disguised form of the 
Minoan goddess, ‘and had stood per- 
haps as a symbol of matrilineal society ’. 
The Septem shows an Eteocles who ‘goes 
forth from the city to die as an act of 
self-devotion, a voluntary termination 
of the family curse. He thus sacrifices 
the interests of the family to that of 
the city-state’. There is a reference to 
Pohlenz ; a reference to Aeschylus would 
have been more to the point. 

The new key unlocks an Aeschylus 
who is sadly attenuated, but still 
recognizable; Sophocles fares worse. 
He too is residual ; he ‘bolstered up the 
old aristocratic code in the face of 
democracy ’—and that is all that we are 
told about him. His Ajax is ‘the tragedy 
of one who. . . acts no differently 
from a Polynesian’ (with a reference to 
Malinowski) ; and there we are left, as 
if that were all. Antigone is ‘a tribal 
heroine in a democratic age . . . a weak 
defender of a code which society has 
outgrown, the eternal conservative’. 
‘In the Oedipus we see the curious 
metamorphosis of what was once a 
pervading tribal taboo, the necessity of 
exogamy.’ There is no sign that Mr. 
Little sees anything else in the play; 
probably he does not, or he would 
hardly have seen this. 

Euripides possibly comes off better, 
but it is a near thing, for the poet who 
was almost helpless in the grip of his 
own myths is well matched by the 
inept propagandist ; for Euripides, like 
Aristophanes in the Lysistrata, sym- 
pathized with women, ‘those voiceless 
sufferers under democracy and the 
strain of war. They needed leadership. 
Euripides raised the standard with 
Medea’, ‘that splendid character ’— 
apparently trying to help by suggesting 
that if women were once let loose they 
would murder everybody within reach. 

That there was a close and fruitful 
connexion between Attic drama and 
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Athenian society nobody would deny, 
but it cannot be investigated by 
methods which force partial, arbitrary, 
and often absurd interpretations upon 
the plays. If the value of a point of 
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view depends on what it enables one 
to see, Mr. Little’s is not one of the best. 
H. D. F. Kitto. 


University of Glasgow. 


GREEK NOVELS 


Elizabeth Hazelton HaicuT: Essays on 
the Greek Romances. Pp. xi+208. 
New York: Longmans, 1943. Cloth, 
$2.50. 

In her preface Professor Haight claims 

that in romance, as in other literary 

forms, the Greeks were pioneers and 
that the Greek romances cannot be 
neglected by students of comparative 
literature. In this there is some truth; 
but it is not as a student of comparative 
literature that she writes, nor is it to 
students of comparative literature that 
she addresses herself. Her motive is 
quite different ; it is to demonstrate that 

‘these wonderful old Greek stories of 

love, adventure and worship’ should 

appeal not only to the scholar but also 
to the general reader, because they 

‘mirror the life of the Mediterranean 

world in the Roman Empire with all 

its new excitements of travel, piracy, 
kidnapping, the new feminism and the 
new religious cults’ (p. vii). She does not 
pretend to make any new contribution 
to knowledge, but contents herself with 
describing each romance and calling 
attention to what she deems to be its 
virtues. The summaries and apprecia- 
tions of the five extant Greek romances 
are preceded by a short and not very 
well-digested account of recent theories 
about the origin of the literary form and 
followed by an essay, of doubtful 
relevance, on Lucian and his Satiric 

Romances and a comparison of the 

Greek romances with Apuleius’ Meta- 

morphoses, of which, though she rightly 

calls it the greatest extant ancient 
novel, she shows little sign of recogniz- 
ing the real merits. 

H.’s treatment of the Greek romances 
is vitiated by two fundamental mis- 
takes. In the first place she takes them 
much too seriously and reads into them 
motives which are most unlikely. The 
authors’ attitude to religion is conven- 
tional, not devout, and the characters 


that they present are melodramatic, not 
real; to say that ‘for a picture of the 
social life of the second and third cen- 
turies and of the psychology of the 
men of the time the Greek romances 
and Apuleius are a revelation’ (p. 200) 
is surely absurd. Her second mistake is 
to assume that because Greek romances 
have a popular basis they will be or 
ought to be acceptable to modern 
popular taste. In so far as the Greek 
romances were serious it was literary, 
not moral, grandeur at which their 
authors aimed, and their literary style 
is such as to deter a reader in search of 
relaxation from seeking there what he 
can find with much less effort in the 
contemporary cinema, if not in con- 
temporary novels. 

H. is not the first to compare the 
Greek romances with modern films, but 
she is the first to suggest that those who 
derive satisfaction from seeing the 
latter will derive similar satisfaction 
from reading the former. I am unable 
to judge whether she is right or wrong 
in declaring that modern America 
‘demands from the cinema not only 
temporary oblivion and excitement, 
but encouragement to believe that love 
lasts even unto death, that heroes ride 
again and are victorious, and that 
finally, by the help of God, the right will 
conquer’ (p. 60); still less can I say 
whether modern America considers that 
it gets what it is said to demand from 
the cinema; but I am quite sure that 
modern America will get nothing of the 
sort from a perusal of the Ephesiaca of 
Xenophon of Ephesus and equally sure 
that neither Xenophon of Ephesus nor 
any other Greek novelist wrote for 
readers with such expectations. Again, 
although an ingenious film producer 
might found popular films on the basic 
plots of Greek romances, it does not 
follow that the Greek romances as they 
stand would be equally popular. In fact 
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the plots, whatever their potential pro- 
mise, would need a vast amount of edit- 
ing before they assumed a form which 
the modern world would consider 
tolerable whether presented cinema- 
tographically or otherwise. As sum- 
marized by H. the Greek romances may 
seem attractive to some readers. The 
summaries are fair enough, but sum- 
maries which in the nature of the case 
omit what is irrelevant and inconse- 
quent and which cannot do justice to 
the style of the authors give flattering 
but very imperfect pictures of the 
romances as they really are. Of this H. 
gives no hint; on the contrary her 
comments and judgements, some of 
which are very remarkable, seem to be 
designed to mislead her readers. ‘This 
gem of a novel’ of Xenophon of 
Ephesus (p. 55); ‘the real hero (of the 
Aethiopica) is the Ethiopian King 
Hydaspes’, ‘Persinna his queen is a 
type of frustrated motherhood’ (pp. 80, 
81) ; ‘Longus lifted the love of goatherd 
and shepherd to the realm of pure fic- 
tion by idealization and tenderness’ 
(p. 136). She is perhaps least misleading 
in her comments on Charito and 
Achilles Tatius, though she greatly 
overstresses the religious purpose of the 
former and is too loth to admit, what 
she seems to feel at heart, that Achilles 
Tatius often wrote with his tongue in 
his cheek. 
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It may be thought that the reviewer 
is making one of the mistakes that he 
ascribes to the author, that he is taking 
his subject too seriously. But H.’s book 
demands criticism because it is poten- 
tially dangerous in that it implies that 
the Greek genius is to be found in 
romance as much as in epic, lyric, 
drama, etc. If H. achieves her aim and 
persuades her readers to turn to the 
Greek romances, there will be few of her 
converts who will not feel that they 
have been tricked. That their faith in 
her judgement will be shattered is of 
little moment, but it would be most 
unfortunate if they were to conclude 
that because they had tried Greek 
romance and found it wanting, they 
had nothing to lose by ignoring the rest 
of Greek literature. Greek romance is 
of some antiquarian interest ; some of 
the authors (but not Xenophon of 
Ephesus) had ability of a kind and they 
exercised some influence on later roman- 
tic literature. But their very virtues 
will have little appeal for a public 
whose taste is educated by Hollywood, 
and their vices make them the worst 
possible approach to Greek literature 
for those few who feel an impulse to 
become acquainted with the glory that 
was Greece. 

R. M. RATTENBURY. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE LOEB DE ORATORE 


Cicero, De Oratore, De Fato, Paradoxa 
Stoicorum, Partitiones Oratoriae. With 
an English translation by E. W. 
SuTron and H. RackHaM. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) 2 volumes. Pp. 
xxiii+480, 438. London, Heinemann 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press), 1942. Cloth, ros. net each. 

On the death of C. Stuttaford, E. W. 

Sutton undertook the preparation of 

these volumes and translated De Ora- 

tore i, and about three-quarters of De 

Oratore ii. When Sutton died Mr. Rack- 

ham completed De Oratore ii, and is re- 

sponsible for the whole of the second 
volume. 

Short introductions give the circum- 
stances of the composition and handy 


summaries of the subject-matter of each 
work. The text of the De Oratore here 
printed is based on that of V. Bétolaud 
(Paris, n.d.) ; and no indication is given 
of the principles on which this text is 
constructed. Unfortunately one can 
only say that it is antiquated. The text 
it most resembles, to judge from a 
cursory glance, is perhaps that of 
Nobbe, on which Rackham’s text of the 
De Fato is based. A perfect text we can 
never have owing to the comparatively 
poor materials at our disposal, but the 
labours of Stroux and Martin on the 
manuscripts, who, working indepen- 
dently of each other, arrived at practi- 
cally the same conclusions, have clearly 
pointed the way to be followed for the 
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improvement of our existing texts, and 
it is a pity that something could not 
have been done to present to English 
readers one of Cicero’s greatest master- 
pieces in a more correct dress, especially 
as more and more people these days are 
coming to rely on the Loeb Library if 
they wish to become acquainted with 
the writings of the ancients. Apart 
from the question of readings, spellings 
such as concione (i. 35), sepsisse (i. 36), 
conditione (i. 107), stylus (i. 257), jar on 
one nowadays, while the punctuation 
with its superfluity of commas obscures 
rather than illuminates the sense and 
at times becomes quite infuriating. 
Mr. Rackham, in the part for which 
he is responsible, has allowed himself 
greater independence than his prede- 
cessor and not only prints more variants 
under his text and admits or mentions 
several emendations by other scholars, 
but has introduced either to the text 
or in notes some fifty of his own sug- 
gestions. In some of these he has been 
anticipated ; e.g. his second emendation 
at Parad. 29 is already in Miiller’s text, 
while those at Part. Or. 23, 50, 100, 133 
are to be found in Wilkins or Bornecque 
or Piderit. A fair proportion of Rack- 
ham’s suggestions involve only slight 
changes of tense or mood so as to bring 
slightly unusual Latin into stricter con- 
formity with normal rules, and are not 
always necessary. His most attractive 
changes are to be found at De Fato, 27 
(first sentence), where the omission of 
non before potest restores sense (in the 
translation of this passage the word 
‘external’ appears by an oversight in- 
stead of ‘eternal’); at Parad. 26, where 
R.’s una syllaba for ut or ut in syllaba 
greatly strengthens the passage, giving 
a forceful repetition of the phrase used 
a few lines above; and at Part. Or. 91. 
Here the vulgate is ‘ut doceamus qua 
vi bona consequi malaque vitare possi- 
mus’. The best manuscript, P, has 
qua ve, which scarcely recommends 
itself, though adopted by Wilkins. The 
codd. dett. have qua vix. Rackham pro- 
poses qua via, which may well be right. 

The De Oratore offers numerous 
difficulties to the translator, but I have 
found the translation, which ‘warms up’ 
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as the work proceeds, clear, easily read, 
and generally sound. One may cavil 
here and there (e.g. ii. 56, ‘clear’ seems 
scarcely the correct rendering of pressus 
as applied to Thucydides; something 
like ‘concise’ or ‘precise’ (Wilkins) is 
wanted), while mistranslations certainly 
appear at times; e.g. i. 11 liberalissimis, 
translated as ‘infinitely copious’, should 
be ‘noble’ or ‘liberal’; 62, we should 
have ‘nor would Antonius have failed 
to speak eloquently on an art that was 
not his own’; 76, pace horum dixerim 
‘if they will pardon my saying so’ 
should be ‘if the present company will 
pardon my saying so’; 146, ad cogno- 
scendum non tinliberale should be, as 
Wilkins says, ‘the study of it is not 
unsuitable for a gentleman’; 204, the 
last words are mistranslated. Some- 
times a text other than that here 
printed has been translated ; e.g. i. 16, 
quis enim aliud is in the text, but quid 
enim quis aliud, the usual text, is 
translated; 54, atgui is in the text, 
atque, the usual reading, is translated ; 
148, attamen (an impossible reading) is 
in the text, ac tamen translated. But 
in spite of these and similar short- 
comings Sutton’s translation has much 
to commend it. Mr. Rackham has done 
his part with all the assurance and ripe 
scholarship we expect from him. None 
of the works here translated is easy and 
the Partitiones Oratoriae must have 
been a particularly severe test. This 
treatise, though by its nature one of 
the three dullest things for the layman 
that Cicero ever wrote, is nevertheless 
probably the clearest and most read- 
able (if such things can ever be called 
readable) succinct conspectus of the 
whole field of ancient rhetorical theory 
that we possess, and deserves to be 
better known than it is. Its compression 
and consequent piling-up of technical 
terms would daunt most translators, 
but Rackham has come through with 
flying colours. 

The necessarily brief explanatory 
footnotes to the translation ought to be 
of assistance to most readers. More of 
them, had space permitted, would have 
been welcome, but so far as they go 
they seem to be sound. It must be 
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pointed out, however, that the identifi- 
cation of the verborum sententiarumque 
insignia of De Orat. ii. 36 with the pur- 
puret panni of Horace’s Ars Poetica is 
quite erroneous. 
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The indexes at the end of vol. ii seem 
to be full and are correct so far as they 
have been tested. 

E, J. Woop. 


University of Leeds. 


CICERO 


H. J. HasKeLi: This was Cicero. Pp. 
xxi+406. 12 plates and 2 maps. 
London: Secker and Warburg, 1943. 
Cloth, 15s. net. 

Tuts is a book of a most refreshingly 

original quality, though it is, as the 

author apologetically remarks, the 
eighteenth biography of Cicero in 

English—the list begins with Conyers 

Middleton’s, published just over two 

centuries ago. But this one ‘has to do 

with politics’, and with politics as 
observed by an American political 
journalist—the editor of the Kansas 

City Star, a newspaper which holds a 

position of independence and authority 

analogous to that, say, of the Man- 
chester Guardian. Mr. Haskell thinks 
that most of his seventeen predecessors, 
being academic persons wearing aca- 
demic spectacles, have not been suffi- 
ciently familiar with the ‘ageless pat- 
tern of political behaviour’ which is 
exemplified in Cicero’s life and times: 
even those who claim to be historians 
as well as connoisseurs of Latinity have 
been apt to ‘accept political speeches 
as statements of fact’. Again, writing 
as a political journalist, he uses the 

vivid and pungent vocabulary of Ameri- 

can politics, into which he translates, or 

transposes, the decorous style of aca- 
demic scholars, yet escapes giving the 
effect of mere flippancy or smartness. 

He has throughout rendered Roman 

political terms, wherever possible, by 

their nearest English or American 
analogues, without troubling the lay 
reader with any meticulous explana- 
tions of the differences; thus quaestor, 
aedile, and praetor are ‘finance officer’, 
‘commissioner of public works’, and 
simple ‘judge’. He modestly disclaims 
all pretension to what is called ‘scholar- 
ship’: his reading, he says, has been 
done mostly in the Loeb translations— 
for which if any justification were 


needed, such a book as this would 
amply supply it. 

It is, in fact, one of the best books on 
a Roman subject, certainly one of the 
most readable, that have been written 
for a long time; and all the better for 
the jars and shocks which it administers 
to academic sensibility. Criticism of it 
on strictly academic grounds would be 
largely irrelevant to the author’s inten- 
tion; but it may be said at once that, 
given his intention and angle of ap- 
proach, there is little of that kind to 
criticize. The student may regret the 
absence of any chapter-and-verse refer- 
ences for the numerous and skilfully 
chosen quotations from the speeches 
and letters: often one has to hunt for 
the place in order to see just how Mr. 
Haskell has turned a phrase or an 
incident to his purpose. But he knows 
his texts thoroughly and always works 
at first hand. He is at home in the 
Roman atmosphere of the last century 
B.C. without for a moment ceasing to 
be an American citizen in the age of the 
New Deal and the ‘global war’; and 
both ages are illuminated for him and 
his readers. 

With this general commendation— 
addressed to students and specialists as 
well as to the laity—one may pass on to 
remark upon a few particulars, more or 
less at haphazard. One of the best 
things is the comparison (chs. ii and iii) 
—often drawn before, but here fresh 
and suggestively worked out—between 
Ciceronian Rome and eighteenth-cen- 
tury England (with glances at the 
American scene in the same period) : the 
Whig Oligarchy and the Nobdiles; the 
Devonshire House set and Clodia and 
Servilia ; in both worlds, the concern— 
in Cicero the passion—for political 
liberty, coexisting with complete care- 
lessness for social justice; genuine and 
enlightened connoisseurship in letters 
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and the arts, along with callous brutal- 
ity; religion as understood by Lord 
Melbourne and as administered by the 
Colleges of Pontiffs and Augurs. An- 
other passage to note (in ch. xv) is that 
on the composition and motives of the 
rising in Etruria in the autumn of 63 
B.C., which gave Cicero the opportunity 
for his final stroke against Catiline ; in 
particular, that pathetic solitary docu- 
ment which Sallust preserves from the 
evidence for the defence (wherever he 
got it), the letter of Manlius to the pro- 
consul Marcius Rex (Cat. 23) : as though 
these poor bewildered peasants, de- 
prived by a recent ruling of the urban 
praetor of a legis praesidium for debtors 
(neither the ruling nor the statute 
which it abrogated has been satisfac- 
torily explained), had thought to get 
up a peaceful demonstration in the 
traditional manner of a plebeian secesszo, 
and then found that the government 
had manceuvred them into the position 
of rebels in arms against the State. 
Certainly the Republic was in danger— 
but not from the likes of them. Yet 
Mr. Haskell has not therefore rushed to 
canonize Catiline or to pillory Cicero as 
a mere henchman of the capitalists. So 
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again, in expounding the events of the 
summer and autumn of 44 B.c.—where 
he evidently owes much to Syme in 
The Roman Revolution—he keeps an 
admirably just balance between Cicero 
and Antony. By the way, he accepts 
without question the authenticity of 
Brutus’ letter to Atticus in ad Brutum, 
i. 17; authentic or not, it finds the joint 
of Cicero’s patriotic armour, his un- 
conscious tendency to identify his own 
piques with the just quarrels of the 
State—and beneath that, perhaps, the 
indelible dye of his lifelong work as an 
advocate, which coloured all his politi- 
cal actions not less deeply than his 
politics coloured and determined his 
advocacy; just as the intoxication of 
his own eloquence, his sense of his own 
incomparable mastery of words—which 
in the quiet of the study he could 
recognize and smile at (uerba tantum 
adfero, quibus abundo)—often blinded 
him to political reality. But though it 
is the ‘politician’ with whom Mr. 
Haskell is mainly concerned, he does 
admirable justice to ‘the great ex- 
ponent of humane living’. 
A. F. GILEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


TIBERIUS 


R. S. RoGers: Studies in the Reign of 
Tiberius. Some Imperial Virtues of 
Tiberius, and Drusus Julius Caesar. 
Pp. viii+181; two half-tone plates, 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
(London: Milford), 1943. Cloth, 14s. 
net. 

THE first eighty-eight pages of this book 
contain three lectures on ‘Some Im- 
perial Virtues of Tiberius’ (liberalitas 
and prouidentia, clementia, moderatio), 
and these are foflowed by a study of 
the emperor’s son Drusus. The text is 
thoroughly documented, and the in- 
dexes both of the passages cited and of 
the matter are excellent. 

In dealing with the imperial virtues 
Professor Rogers has happily refrained 
from the fashionable practice of forcing 
expressions of sentiment into the cate- 
gories of logical thought and so creating 


materials for deductions and distinc- 
tions which would have surprised those 
whose experiences they are supposed to 
interpret. Instead, he takes his virtues 
one by one and considers the recorded 
incidents of his hero’s career in which it 
is possible to find them displayed. The 
result is a useful study which will repay 
the reader with a lucid summary of the 
copious evidence preserved by Tacitus 
and others for some of the more estim- 
able features in the character of 
Tiberius. 

It is a matter for satisfaction that R. 
has not tried to analyse the connota- 
tions carried by the names of the various 
virtues with which he is concerned, but 
his treatment would not have been the 
worse if he had started by examining 
their meanings in Latin so far as to 
formulate definitions—vague as the 
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material requires that these should be. 
At the beginning of his chapter on 
moderatio, for instance, he might have 
helped himself and his readers by a 
paragraph written round the text 
‘Graeci...eam.. . uirtutem owdpo- 
ovvnv uocant, quam soleo equidem tum 
temperantiam, tum moderationem ap- 
pellare, nonnunquam etiam modestiam ’ 
(Cic. Tusc. iii, 16). For, as it is, some 
of his examples are scarcely relevant. 
What Tiberius did in the cases of 
Falanius [R. writes ‘Faianius’, but 
others will agree with W. Schulze (Zur 
Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen— 
Berlin, 1904—356) that the reading of 
M was ‘von Hiibner . . . ohne Noth 
angetastet ’], Rubrius, and Granius Mar- 
cellus in A.D. 15 (Tac. Amn. i, 73 f.) was 
to stamp on vexatious prosecutions, 
which is not the same thing as to show 
clementia (p. 45); and one may doubt 
whether episodes which prove that 
Tiberius’ ideal of government was 
rather Principate than Dominate are 
very profitably to be considered as 
manifestations of moderatio (e.g. pp. 80, 
87). 

By the way R. makes some sugges- 
tions on points of detail which will have 
to be taken into account. Quite rightly 
he insists on the difference between 
moderatio and clementia (ch. iii), and he 
ingeniously attempts to explain the 
Ara Clementiae of A.D. 28 (Tac. Ann. 
iv, 74, 3) by the theory that Agrippina 
and Nero had already been exiled and 
that the clemency in question was that 
which had refrained from putting them 
to death (pp. 49 ff.). At times, however, 
R. commits himself to less defensible 
positions. It is a trifle that at p. 97 
n. 34 he writes as if which is the obverse 
and which the reverse of a coin were 
determined by the taste of the numis- 
matist and not by the die fitted in the 
anvil and the die fitted in the punch; 
but, when he would see in the Drusus 
Caesar Germanicus of JLS 7160 the son 
of Tiberius and not the son of the elder 
Drusus, though the identification itself 
is not wholly out of the question, he gets 
into chronological difficulties by assign- 
ing the guinquennalitas of P. Dolabella 
at Salonae to a date which, unless 
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Dessau was mistaken in his belief that 
provincial governors did not, while in 
office, hold magistracies at any rate in 
the Roman towns of their provinces 
(Klio xvii, 1921, 254f.), is impossible 
(p. 136). Again, in connexion with the 
trial of Clutorius Priscus (p. 129) R. 
repeats an assumption which he has 
made before (Criminal Trials and 
Criminal Legislation under Tiberius— 
Middletown, Conn., 1935—63)—that, 
despite the failure of Tacitus and Dio 
to mention it, Drusus himself, as consul, 
presided at the hearing of a case based 
on a poem written in anticipation of his 
own death. The assumption may in- 
deed be right, but R.’s confidence in it 
conceals a possible alternative which 
ought not to be forgotten. Admittedly 
Tiberius, the other consul, was not 
available. But the consuls were not 
the only magistrates equipped with the 
necessary powers; and, if on this 
occasion imperium was supplied by 
someone other than a consul, the pro- 
cedure would have a certain constitu- 
tional interest. There are several other 
small points on which R. is not wholly 
satisfying. For instance, he might have 
come to a different conclusion about the 
significance of the rudder-and-globe 
type on coins of Tiberius if, before pre- 
ferring the explanation given by H. 
Mattingly in B.M.C. Emp. i, cxxxviii 
to that given ibid. cx, he had examined 
the earlier appearances of these symbols 
on the Roman coinage (p. 28f.). Nor 
does it avail much, in dealing with the 
idea of the aeternitas of the Roman 
People, to invoke the connexion of the 
Princeps, as pontifex maximus, with 
‘Vesta the eternal goddess ’—a phrase 
of which, as he acknowledges, R. is not 
the author (p. 32). The fact that she 
was the goddess of the ‘ignis sempi- 
ternus’ (Cic. de domo 144) is no reason 
for using language which implies that 
Vesta was conceived to be eternal in 
a sense in which other deities were not ; 
and for the legend VESTA AETERNA on 
coins of the mid third century there is 
a special explanation in contemporary 
circumstances (see A. D. Nock in Har- 
vard Theol. Rev. xxiii, 1930, esp. 258 f.). 
These details however, and others like 
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them, do not seriously detract from the 
usefulness of this book, which will serve 
to emphasize the good in Tiberius and 
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to do what is possible for the reputation 
of his son. Hueu Last. 
Oxford. 


THE PRAETORIAN PREFECT 


Laurence Lee Howe: The Praetorian 
Prefect from Commodus to Diocletian. 
Pp. xili+141. Chicago: University 
Press, 1942. Cloth, $2. 

THIS monograph succeeds, and is to 
some extent based upon, a recent 
French and a recent Italian study of the 
Praetorian Guards: M. Durry, Les 
Cohortes prétoriennes (Paris, 1938), and 
A. Passerini, Le Coorte pretorie (Rome, 
1939), both of which dealt incidentally 
with the Prefecture and its holders. But 
Mr. Howe has made a fresh attack upon 
the problem, how this office, in origin 
purely military, is found to have been 
transformed in the Constantinian Em- 
pire into one purely civil; and he seeks 
the solution in that confused and con- 
fusing period which begins with Com- 
modus and ‘the breaking of the hun- 
dred-year-old ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement”’ 
between the Emperor and the sena- 
torial aristocracy’. It was not, he 
argues, that the Prefecture underwent 
a complete remodelling under Septimius 
Severus, who first introduced the civil 
and ‘civilian’ element represented by 
Papinian, and then, after a century 
with little further change, was again 
more or less suddenly transformed by 
the deprivation of all military com- 
petence under Diocletian and Con- 
stantine: the process was continuous 
throughout, and it was logical, coherent, 
in a sense inevitable. 

The first necessity is to ascertain the 
facts about the men who held the post ; 
and this, like every other research in 
which use has to be made of the Ser- 
ptores Historiae Augustae, is a hard and 
often desperate business. Probably the 
most valuable, certainly the most 
laborious, parts of Mr. Howe’s book are 
his Appendixes, which are models of 
exhaustive documentation: his lists of 
all the named Prefects, certain, doubt- 
ful, and rejected, more than a hundred 
of them in the three categories over the 
century; and a series of ‘special pro- 
blems’ in chronology and source-critic- 


ism, including, inevitably, one on the 
Historia Augusta, that happy or un- 
happy hunting-ground for Quellen- 
forscher, from which Mr. Howe emerges 
with the scalps—or rather the wigs, for 
living hair never grew there—of half a 
score of Prefects invented ‘under the 
direct inspiration of the Father of Lies’ 
—hlane ficta, tam insolenter quam ab- 
surde. 

When names and dates and other 
matters of hard fact have been ascer- 
tained—or given up as unascertainable 
—it remains to interpret their meaning ; 
and for this a good text to start from is 
Dio Cassius, lii. 24. 3-6, where Maecenas 
is sketching for Caesar Octavianus the 
formam futuri principatus, and in parti- 
cular of this new office which is to 
occupy a key position. What Dio be- 
hind the mask of Maecenas is describing 
is obviously not the early Augustan 
Prefecture, nor is it the contemporary 
Severan; it is rather a criticism of 
both, and a programme for further 
reform in the direction of reducing the 
Prefects’ responsibilities and powers— 
iva pt) Kal mAciw mpdypata av Kadds 
gépew Suvicovra émraxbévres doxodor 
mpos Ta avayKaia 7 Kal ddvvaro. mavrwv 
adta&v mpotoracba yévwvra. The refer- 
ence here, it is argued, is to the in- 
creasingly wide (and, as Dio held, 
politically dangerous) ‘general delega- 
tion’ of military command to the Pre- 
fect, by which, for instance, under 
Commodus Perennis had become vir- 
tually a deputy commander-in-chief, 
with authority not only over all the 
forces in Italy but also over the pro- 
vincial legions; and which, far from 
being curtailed in and after Dio’s time, 
reappears again and again, e.g. under 
Macrinus, Maximin, Gordian III (when 
his Prefect and father-in-law Timesi- 
theus was in complete control of the 
whole administration), Gallienus, Pro- 
bus, even Diocletian. But it may be 
remarked—Mr. Howe, indeed, admits 
it in the first of these instances—that 
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all these ‘delegations’ occur at times of 
abnormal crisis. In the case of Perennis 
it was an Emperor who was not only 
unfit but unwilling to take real com- 
mand of his armies ; in the others, there 
was acute military danger, domestic 
and foreign, calling for hand-to-mouth 
improvization. Nor can it be assumed 
that ‘the Emperor’—Mr. Howe uses 
the singular, but it covers the successive 
transient Emperors of the period— 
followed one continuous policy, or had 
any clear notion of what were a Pre- 
fect’s proper powers. This attempt to 
argue from the abnormal instance to 
the normal rule—to look for constitu- 
tional correctitude in a time of ‘revolu- 
tion in permanence ’—casts doubt on 
the validity of some of Mr. Howe’s con- 
clusions, though it hardly impairs the 
value of his presentation of the facts. 
The difficulty seems to be to attain 
a just balance between the history of 
the Prefecture as a series of individual 
Prefects and its history as the develop- 
ment of a great office of state ; and that 
difficulty springs from its original char- 
acter, that of commandant of the 
Emperor’s body-guard. This creates a 
relation essentially personal, and so 
varying with the personalities of both 
parties. It naturally grows to the 
position of a chief-of-staff, with widen- 
ing contacts with the whole military 
machine ; and at the same time to that 
of chief personal adviser in all the 
Emperor’s activities, and often his con- 
fidential agent in matters quite apart 
from the military sphere. From the 
beginning the Principate was forming 
a deposit of administrative precedent 
which presently solidified into adminis- 
trative rule. Sometimes the process was 
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directed by conscious ambition—as 
when Seianus vim praefecturae modicam 
antea intendit—sometimes disturbed by 
violence. Such a crisis occurred under 
Commodus, when the Prefecture be- 
came the prize of a bloody struggle. 
Later, when the civil wars had sub- 
sided, the true or ‘normal’ relation 
between the Emperor and the Prefect 
was restored for a time between Severus 
and Plautianus, until the jealousy (and 
perhaps well-grounded suspicion) of 
Caracalla persuaded his father to get 
rid of one who had become socius 
laborum rather than merely minister. 
On the question as between a regular 
magistracy with specific powers like the 
consulship and a ‘quasi-magistracy’, 
an accumulation of precedents and ex- 
pedients, Mr. Howe in the end refrains 
from pronouncing: ‘The problem .. . 
has little but theoretical importance 
provided we understand clearly what 
the Prefecture was. We can then call it 
whatever we desire. . . . The most 
reasonable explanation is that the Pre- 
fect acted at all times vice principis’—a 
conclusion which anyone may concur 
in for whatever he takes it to mean. 
One small point of fact may be 
queried by way of a concluding note. 
The appointment by Didius Iulianus of 
Flavius Genialis and Tullius Crispinus 
is said to be ‘the single known example 
of Prefects chosen by the Praetorians 
themselves and merely ratified in their 
appointment by the Emperor’. But 
see Tacitus, Hist. i. 46: praetori: prae- 
fectos sibi ipsi legere (Otho’s Prefects 
Plotius Firmus and Licinius Proculus). 


A. F. GILEs. 


University of Edinburgh. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


Charles Rufus Morey: Early Christian 
Art. An outline of the evolution of 
style and iconography in sculpture 
and painting from antiquity to the 
eighth century. Pp. 282; plates. 
Princeton : University Press (London : 
Milford), 1942. Cloth, sos. net. 

The results of the studies of Early 

Christian and Byzantine art carried out 


by the past generation were embodied 
in a series of standard works of which 
O. Wulff’s Handbuch is perhaps the 
most conspicuous example. Through 
Professor Morey’s efforts Princeton 
University has become the great centre 
for these studies during the last twenty 
years ; and his book, which summarizes 
the research there and incorporates the 
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most recent discoveries in this field, will 
in many respects supersede the works 
of his predecessors. 

The history of Early Christian art is 
treated as a consistent development 
irrespective of technique or material. 
A comparative study of the style and 
iconography of all the monuments 
available clarifies the main lines of 
development ; the common character- 
istics of different groups of monuments 
help to define the role of single artistic 
centres all over the Mediterranean 
world. It was obviously not the aim of 
the author to correlate his results with 
the general facts of the evolution of 
Christian religion and thought; but he 
gives a vivid picture of the develop- 
ment of Early Christian style and 
iconography. 

Two separate currents of the art of 
the Roman Empire persist in the Early 
Christian period. This is Professor 
Morey’s main thesis. One, the Neo- 
Attic trend, is conservative and retro- 
spective, and clings to common classi- 
cal forms. It is best represented by 
the pagan ‘Asiatic’ sarcophagi of the 
second and third centuries; it shows 
the resurgence of a primitive pre-Greek 
mode of style, e.g. in the isolation and 
frontality of the figures and the absence 
of background and perspective. In 
Christian art this Neo-Attic trend is 
gradually transformed into what M. 
calls the Asiatic style, in which these 
old characteristics are still more accen- 
tuated. This style is associated with 
the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor and 
their hinterlands, and in course of time 
becomes that of the young capital of 
the Byzantine Empire, Constantinople. 
The second style, called by M. ‘Alex- 
andrian ’, is in the first place typical of 
the metropolis of Hellenized Egypt, but 
includes the art of the Hellenistic towns 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean 
world. Its chief features are the study 
of light effects, ‘impressionism’, and 
depth of space. This art was introduced 
into Italy with the second Pompeian 
style, and continues in Roman painting 
well into the time of the earliest sur- 
viving book-illustrations in the fifth 


century. 
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The separate evolution of these two 
traditions, their interaction, and their 
gradual interpenetration form the main 
scope of M.’s book. Among the earliest 
Christian works in the ‘Alexandrian’ 
style, e.g., are the first illustrations of 
the Old Testament, which are recon- 
structed from surviving copies of later 
periods and placed as early as the 
second century. The gradual decline 
of ‘Alexandrian’ naturalism and im- 
pressionism in the Latin world is traced 
in the paintings of the Roman cata- 
combs and in the frieze sarcophagi; 
the transformation of the ‘ Alexandrian’ 
style into Coptic is attributed to a 
return to the convention of native 
Egyptian technique. By iconographical 
methods M. succeeds in defining the 
main Egyptian types, and he thus estab- 
lishes the Egyptian origin of a large 
number of Early Christian works which 
have been the objects of much learned 
controversy. 

In the same way the iconography 
which is connected with the Asiatic 
style is studied in detail. From the 
great cities on the Asiatic coast, such 
as Antioch, it is seen to spread to Con- 
stantinople, where, through the munifi- 
cence of the Imperial court, it finds a 
second home. The art of the Latin 
West, too, where the ‘Alexandrian’ 
illusionism was steadily on the decline, 
was revived by the tradition of the 
Asiatic ateliers. The last wave of this 
Eastern influence emanated direct from 
Constantinople, and can be studied best 
in the monuments of Ravenna. 

It becomes evident that the anti- 
thetical terms ‘ Alexandrian’ and ‘ Asia- 
tic’ prove most valuable for a prelimin- 
ary classification of Early Christian 
monuments which up to now have lent 
themselves to the most divergent sys- 
tems of grouping. Closer study, how- 
ever, reveals that this dual system 
cannot do justice to the complex 
problem of the transition from antique 
to medieval art. Moreover, the two 
terms themselves are rather ambiguous. 
A few points only can be mentioned 
here out of this immense field which 
invites detailed discussion. 

M. expressly states that the term 
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‘Alexandrian ’, which he mostly puts in 
inverted commas, is not meant in the 
geographical sense, but is intended to 
refer in a general way to the common 
Hellenistic tradition of the eastern 
Mediterranean coast. But the very 
choice of the word ‘Alexandrian’ to 
describe this style makes it hard to 
avoid instant association with the town 
of Alexandria, and thus with the 
Egyptian origin of the works in ques- 
tion. In a number of instances ‘ Alex- 
andrian’ is indeed used in the latter 
sense, and thus has more than one 
meaning. It adds to the difficulty that 
the term ‘Alexandrian’ is extended to 
include the earliest of the floor mosaics 
recently discovered at Antioch, in a 
town which is constantly quoted as 
having played a prominent part in the 
formation of the ‘Asiatic’ style. A 
similar contradiction in the terminology 
is revealed in the case of the standing 
authors’ portraits as they occur in 
the Vatican Cosmas manuscript. As 
the miniatures are clearly part of the 
Hellenistic tradition, these portraits are 
regarded as an ‘Alexandrian’ feature ; 
when they recur outside Egypt, as in 
the Syriac manuscript Paris 341, they 
are taken as proof of Egyptian influence. 
But the same standing figures of pro- 
phets are found on the walls of the 
synagogue at Dura, which was certainly 
not subject to Egyptian influence ; and 
it seems much more reasonable to as- 
sume a common Syrian tradition for the 
two monuments. These and a number 
of similar objections make it doubtful 
whether M.’s conception of the double 
root of Christian art can explain all the 
facts. ° 

But it is in the last chapter of the 
book (‘The End of Early Christian 
Art’) that the inconsistency of the 
whole system becomes most evident. 
Here M.’s belief that the ‘ Alexandrian’ 
tradition was the local style of that city 
up to the Arab conquest gains the 
upper hand again. Works executed in 
Rome and Salonica in the seventh 
century, and belonging to that Hellen- 
istic pictorial tradition called by him 
‘Alexandrian’, are now ascribed to 
artists native to that town and trained 
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in Alexandrian ateliers, as if Alexandria 
was the only possible home of this art. 
An identity of style, and consequently 
of date, is postulated between the 
‘Alexandrian’ frescoes of S. Maria 
Antiqua in Rome and the miniatures of 
the Paris Psalter. In fact the works 
belong to a common pictorial tradition, 
but are separated by several centuries. 

M.’s treatment of the Paris Psalter 
reveals another weakness of his method, 
which is evident throughout the book: 
he does not sufficiently take into account 
the differences in style between surviv- 
ing book-illustrations and their original 
prototypes. This was already evident 
in an earlier section of the book when 
the Codex Rossanensis was quoted as 
the most characteristic example of the 
Asiatic style in book-illustration. If the 
Rossanensis miniatures are compared 
with the corresponding scenes in the 
Syriac Rabula Gospels, it becomes clear 
that they are abstractions from a more 
illusionistic model, an Early Christian 
New Testament cycle in the Hellenistic 
tradition called ‘Alexandrian’ through- 
out this book. In the same way M.’s 
reluctance to differentiate between the 
effort of the copyists and the original 
invention of the scenes in question 
leads him to assume an ‘ Alexandrian’ 
archetype for all the miniatures of the 
Paris Psalter, a kind of Psalter Rotulus 
which must have shown all the charac- 
teristic features of the copy. He leaves 
no room for the stylistic development 
which must have taken place during the 
centuries which separate these minia- 
tures from their archetypes. Compari- 
sons which are limited to single heads 
and figures will indeed show the close 
relationship between the Roman fres- 
coes and the Psalter miniatures. But 
they should not have ended here. A 
study of the miniatures in relation to 
those in similar manuscripts would 
have shown that they are important 
witnesses for a development aiming at 
the transformation of the Early Chris- 
tian stripe compositions into isolated 
and self-contained ‘panel-pictures ’—a 
development which took place in the 
tenth century. Of this there cannot 
have been any trace in the prototypes 
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of the Psalter miniatures; it is one of 
the main achievements of the ‘Byzan- 
tine Renaissance’, which has found no 
place in M.’s system of the evolution of 
Christian art. 

But though the approach may per- 
haps be on the side of over-simplifica- 
tion, the immense achievement of the 
book is clear. Besides reflecting the 
unswerving devotion of a lifetime to this 
fascinating subject, it incorporates the 
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important results of the author’s own 
specialized researches and those of his 
collaborators and pupils working under 
his constant and stimulating super- 
vision. The impressive picture of the 
art of the first Christian millennium 
which is the outcome of this combined 
work will be the basis for all further 
research in this field. 
H. BucHTHAL. 
Warburg Institute, London. 


GREEK AND LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION 


Sir Robert William TATE: Carmina 
Dublinensia. Pp. xix+117. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1943. Cloth. 

Tuis book will be welcomed by all 

lovers of the gentle art of Greek and 

Latin verse composition not only for 

the excellence of the specimens it 

exhibits but also for a spirited defence of 
the practice of such composition con- 
tained in the introduction. 

The balance is, no doubt consciously 
and deliberately, not held even between 
the two languages. Greek verse (repre- 
sented only by iambics) is in the pro- 
portion of one to five of Latin, and 
though, in Latin, hexameters, lyrics, 
and elegiacs all find their place, versions 
of the last-mentioned genre are four 
times as numerous as those of the other 
two put together. In other words, it is 
mainly a book of Latin elegiac verse. 
And this is all to the good, for, excellent 
as are all the compositions in the collec- 
tion, it is in elegiacs that Sir Robert 
Tate surpasses himself. One regret may 
be voiced: that we are not given more 
hexameters. Of these there are but 
five examples; all are much more than 
satisfactory, and the one on p. 67 (a 
translation of an attractive piece of 
anonymous English) is at least well up 
to Sir Robert’s elegiac standard—and 
that is high praise indeed. 

Where all is so good it is almost in- 
vidious to make distinctions, but the 
urge to do so is irresistible, and I 
should like to single out as worthy of 
very special admiration the versions of 
Walsh’s ‘Of all the torments’, the Old 
Epitaph (for ‘Four on earth and three in 
heaven’, Tres melior, noster quattuor 
orbis habet is very neat), Waller’s ‘Let 


not you and I enquire’ (lyrics), Burns’s 
“Ye banks and braes’, ‘On the banks 
of Allan water’ (an admirable example 
of successful expansion), the anonymous 
(and excellent) ‘The winds that once 
the Argo bore’, and Longfellow’s 
‘There is no flock’ with its brilliant 
final couplet—though it must be ad- 
mitted that some of the lines are bold. 
A certain boldness indeed, generally 
taking the form of what might be con- 
sidered as over-literalness, marks some 
of Sir Robert’s work, e.g. e€ od 768’ 
alua .. . xpdvos | éxnge (‘when age had 
freezed the blood’), ‘per vallem vitae 
. . . tristem’ (‘through this valley of 
tears’), ‘hos precor ante oculos Do- 
minus mihi pectoris adstes’ (‘be thou 
my vision, O Lord of my heart’). And 
besides boldness in rendering Sir Robert 
shows what amounts to rashness in his 
selection of poems for translation. It 
is true that in his introduction he makes 
out a good case for so doing, but it is 
hard to see in his rendering into elegiacs 
of Newbolt’s ‘There’s a breathless hush 
in the Close tonight’ and of Keeling 
Scott’s poem on Kipling into lyrics any- 
thing more than admittedly brilliant 
tours de force. Scholars who can produce 
such translations (and they must be 
very few) tend, one must suppose, to 
become contemptuous of lesser, if more 
suitable, game ; but the result sometimes 
puts us in mind of Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark about the performing dog. 

I have noticed very few misprints: 
a semicolon seems to have slipped out 
at the ends of 1. 13 on p. 21 and 1. I 
on p. 69 (but the existing want of 
punctuation may be deliberate), on 
Pp. 23 diva p’ should be dévai p’, on 
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P- 53 é€ori por (existential) should be 
éort pot. In 1. 13 on p. 25 I should con- 
jecture longe for longa and in 1. 11 on 
Pp. 95 hanc for hinc, but these may be 
misinterpretations. Less doubtful cases 
of error are amans (adj.) at the end of 
a pentameter (p. 5), the anastrophe of 
dia (Pp. 9), mpovrpefev for mpovrpeev 
(p. 11), the caesura of a pentameter be- 
tween praeter and te (p. 75), dre in 
iambics (p. 99), and im(que) dies with 
no notion of comparison or increase. 
With more diffidence it might be 
pointed out that dorota (p. 9) is a very 
doubtful form and that the use of 
¢épua (p. 27) in iambics is without 
authority. 


The binding, paper, and typography 
are all that one can reasonably expect 
in war-time, though it is a pity that 
the elegiacs are throughout printed in 
stanzas to correspond with the English. 

°H pa 767’ Eooav xpvoevo.—and if Sir 
Robert Tate cannot properly be num- 
bered among the heroes of the Golden 
Age of Salopian scholarship it is only 
because he was born too late. In 
achievement such an epigone can at 
least rank with Kennedy, Shilleto, and 
T. S. Evans and at times challenge com- 
parison with H. A. J. Munro himself. 


M. PLATNAUER. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


E. H. BLAKENEY: The Epistle to Diognetus. Pp. 94. 

London: S.P.C.K., 1943. Cloth, 6s. net. 

Mr. BLAKENEY’S edition contains brief introduc- 
tory notes (pp. 7-18), Greek text with commentary 
(pp. 19-83), an excursus on daemons and idol- 
worship, and an index verborum. The text 
followed is with few exceptions that of Harmer. 
The principal changes are at iii. 5 (end); iv. 5 (76 
Setypa); iv. 6 dvOpdmwy (against MS. and edd. 
dvOpdmov); vil. 4 ws (Beds méumwv) ws Bedv 
éxepev (where Wilamowitz’ «is Beds Oedv Ereppev 
is much the best proposal); and ix. 6, where zepi 
évivcews Kai tpodijs 7) peptuvay is restored to the 
text, rightly as I think. Notice might well have 
been taken of the conjectures of Wilamowitz and 
Geffcken in ii. 3 and iii. 5, and of that of A. D. 
Nock (J.7.S. xxix. 40) in x. 1. Errors in the text 
are at p. 19, 1. 5 from foot, cavrév for ceavrdv; 
p. 20, 1. 5 from foot, qyépais; p. 23, 1. 11, there 
should be a comma after woAira; p. 25, 1. 13 
meOapxet (twice); p. 26, last line, jyiv for judv; 
p. 28, 1. 16, mpds ods should not be in uncials; 
p. 28, 1. 9 from foot, yéveo#a; p. 28, last line, 
AdBuv. 

The Commentary will be very useful to students. 
The notes seldom miss anything of importance ; 
and they furnish an ample selection of relevant 
illustrations from early Christian and non- 
Christian literature. In a few cases more precise 
references would be helpful, e.g. p. 33 Harnack; 
p. 37 ‘a recently discovered papyrus’; p. 50 
Lietzmann; p. 68 Athanasius. The note on 
BapBapous (p. 48) is not enlightening. Some of the 
matter at the top of p. 17 appears to be out of its 
proper context. To the list of authorities on p. 17 
might be added the excellent little edition with 
commentary by J. Geffcken (1928). These are 
small matters, which scarcely detract at all from 
the solid merits of the work as a whole. It is 
clear that Mr. Blakeney really knows and likes 
the ad Diognetum, and by sharing his knowledge he 


goes a long way towards persuading the reader 


to share his liking. 
T. W. MANSON. 


University of Manchester. 


Corpus Platonicum Medit Aevi. Auspiciis Aca- 
demiae Britannicae adiuvantibus Instituto 
Warburgiano Londinensi Unitisque Academiis 
edidit Richardus Klibansky. Plato Arabus. 
Volumen II. Alfarabius De Platonis Philo- 
sophia, Ediderunt Franciscus ROSENTHAL et 
Richardus WALZER. Pp. xxii+30+24. London: 
Warburg Institute, 1943. Cloth, 15s. net. 

Not long ago H. Ritter found a manuscript in 

Istanbul (Ayae Sofiae [sic] 4833, e. s. xvi) contain- 

ing a short treatise on Plato and a longer one on 

Aristotle by Alfarabi (d. 950). Of these tractates 

we had hitherto had only a Hebrew epitome, made 

by Shemtob ben Yosep ben Falaguera (s. xiii), 

of which various manuscripts are extant (as well 

as an unedited Latin version) and of which editions 
were published at St. Petersburg in 1869 (Plato 
only) and Berlin (1902). In the present work the 
text of Alfarabi’s Platonic opuscule is printed 
with a critical apparatus. The editors also provide 

a Latin version, some notes, and a preface. In this 

last they give a résumé of their conclusions regard- 

ing the history of the treatise, which may be sum- 
marized thus: Alfarabi’s treatise is derived from 

a synopsis of Plato’s philosophy made by a mem- 

ber of the Middle Acadeniy, very likely Theo 

Smyrnaeus. Of this a Syriac translation was 

made, which later received some Syriac glosses 

from an ignorant hand. This glossed Syriac 
version was then translated into Arabic, and it 
was in this Arabic form that Alfarabi used it. 

Just how far Alfarabi’s work is a translation is not 

certain, but he seems to have followed his original 

pretty closely, except for the omission of some 
passages dealing with Platonic tenets he misliked. 
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The treatise makes no bones about the ‘unity 
of Plato’s thought’: having established the nature 
of human perfection in Alc. 1, Plato wrote the 
other dialogues on the means of attaining it. The 
dialogues are taken in turn, the ‘logical’ order 
being assumed to be also the chronological. This 
order naturally differs widely from that generally 
accepted to-day as the result of the stylometric 
researches initiated by Lewis Campbell. 

So far as I can judge without any knowledge of 
Arabic, the editors have acquitted themselves 
well of their task. Their Latin, however, sometimes 
jars (e.g. ‘excludi non potest Alfarabii fontem 
eundem esse atque illum librum’), in spite of the 
help of ‘the Fused Academies’ (see general title). 

W. L. LORIMER. 


University of St. Andrews. 


Sister Mary Alexaidia TROUARD, O.P.: Cicero’s 
Attitude towards the Greeks. (Chicago disserta- 
tion.) Pp. 104. Chicago: privately printed, 1942. 
Paper. 

This is a Ph.D. dissertation, with characteristics 
of its kind: a topic proposed to (rather than by) 
the writer; an industrious and thorough examina- 
tion of the texts, under direction; a careful 
arrangement of the resulting collection of passages ; 
and a painstaking attempt to combine them into 
a coherent view—on the preliminary assumption 
that an author, whether writing, say, as advocate, 
or as philosophical essayist, or as familiar corre- 
spondent, ought always to mean what he says and 
to be consistent with himself. Accordingly, Sister 
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Mary Alexaidia has at first found it ‘strange’ that 
there should be ‘many passages in the works of 
Cicero that strike the reader as incongruous with 
the conviction that Cicero can be called un- 
reservedly a ¢iAéAAnv’; but having so found it, she 
has set herself the attempt ‘to justify, if possible, 
Cicero’s inconsistencies’, and to inquire ‘whether 
Cicero made any conscious efforts in his speeches, 
for instance, to ingratiate himself with the 
populace of Rome by subscribing to their attitude 
towards the Greeks’. That is, she has realized 
the importance of the audience to one who was 
always an orator, and appreciated the sacrifices 
even of ‘his own reputation for intellectual 
acumen and the natural love he entertained for 
Greek culture’ which he was ready to make for 
‘the attainment of the goal he had in view— 
namely, the advancement of his fellow citizens ’"— 
quotations which perhaps sufficiently exemplify 
the vivacity of her style and the temerity of her 
conclusions. But as a conspectus of Cicero’s 
references to the Greeks, their character and 
culture, their superiority and inferiority to the 
Romans, the work is as complete and as fully 
furnished with chapter-and-verse references as 
industry could make it; and still more admirable 
is the assemblage of relevant passages from other 
writers utriusque linguae: not only the familiar 
‘classical’ ones, but Tertullian, Augustine, 
Boethius, Minucius Felix, Fulgentius, and Firmicus 
Maternus; besides an array of modern commen- 
taries and monographs ranging over the last two 
hundred years. 
A. F. GILEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


HERMATHENA 
LXI: MAY, 1943 


W. B. Stanford, Greek Views on Euphony : treats 
the subject chiefly in its historical and aesthetic 
aspects, inquiring what musical qualities, apart 
from stylistic devices like alliteration and ono- 
matopoeia, were most admired by the Greeks in 
spoken literature. R. W. Reynolds, Verrius 
Flaccus and the Early Mime at Rome: examines 
the two notes of Verrius (apud Festum) and argues 
that neither of them provides trustworthy evi- 
dence for mimic actors at Rome so early as 
212-211 B.C. (The Floralia became established as 
an annual festival only in 173.) W. H. Porter, The 
Sequel to Plato’s First Visit to Sicily: insists that 
there are two questions to be considered, (1) was 
Plato sold as a slave? (2) was Dionysius I respon- 
sible? He argues that Plato was sold, but that 
the evidence inculpating Dionysius is worthless. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XXXVIII. 2: APRIL, 1943 


K. von Fritz, vdos and voeiv in the Homeric 
Poems: analyses Homeric uses, finding the basic 
meaning to be ‘realisation of a situation’, and 


accepts Schwyzer’s derivation from the root snu, 
‘sniff’. B. L. Ullman, Bucca, Bucca: parallels 
from folklore show that the bucca of the Roman 
game must mean ‘he-goat’: this bucca, derived 
directly from I.G. and supplanted by hircus, is 
the ancestor of Fr. bouc: hence bucco, originally 
identical in meaning with the hirco which is found 
in glosses and may be restored in Plaut. Men. 838: 
hence too Seneca’s thrice-repeated misquotation of 
Buccillus for Rufillus in Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 27. H. R. 
Upson, Medieval Lives of Vergil: prints the text 
of a new life from Leidensis Voss. Lat. F 12 y 
(= Orleans 295), examines some differences and 
correspondences between the lives, and suggests 
a revision of Naumann’s stemma. P. De Lacy, 
The Logical Structure of the Ethics of Epicurus: 
expounds the argument of Book i, which is 
devoted to developing the principle that ethics 
are subject to logical analysis. Jean Holzworth, 
Light from a Medieval Commentary on the Text of 
the Fabulae and Astronomica of Hyginus: the 
twelfth-century commentary on the Fasti by 
Arnulfus Rufus of Orleans provides supplements 
to our manuscript tradition of Fab. and preserves 
variants in Astr. which are not likely to have 
originated with himself. H. Hill, Aes Equestre, 
Aes Hordearium and Triplex Stipendium: con- 
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cludes from Livy 7. 41.8 that equites equo publico, 
unlike equites equis suis, received aes h. in addition 
to t. s.; in 342, when the infantry mutinied, the 
equites equis suis, who were infantry of class I, 
made the removal of this grievance one of the 
demands of the mutineers. P. G. Brewster, A 
Roman Game and its Survivals: records modern 
variants of ‘Bucca, bucca’ from many countries. 
J. Fontenrose, Apollo and Sol in the Oaths of 
Aeneas and Latinus: Aen. 12. 161-215 gives no 
reason for assuming that Augustan poets identified 
Apollo with Sol; the lists of deities invoked by 
A. and L. do not correspond. G. Norwood, Pindar, 
Nem. 3. 28 f.: removes comma after 28 and reads 
énérqa . . . dwrov éoddv, ‘and with loyal utterance 
praise the noble Flower of Justice (= Aegina)’. 


XXXVIII. 3: JuLy, 1943 


E. Levy, Captivus Redemptus: examines the 
operation of postliminium in the case of citizens 
ransomed from the enemy. Throughout the classi- 
cal period post. took effect immediately ; the rule 
by which post. was suspended until the ransom 
had been repaid dates from the later second 
century and may be identified with the constitutio 
de redemptis expounded by Tryphoninus (Dig. 
49. 15. 12); later, under Justinian, the old practice 
was restored, though repayment was made a legal 
obligation. J. A. O. Larsen, Tituli Astae Minoris 
II. 508 (I): a new reconstruction of the text, with 
full commentary. D. M. Robinson, A New 
Arcadian Inscription: text (with commentary) of 
a bronze tablet from (?) Lykosura, of sixth or early 
fifth century, apparently part of a code of religious 
rules: mention of Demeter Thesmophoros is note- 
worthy. L. W. Daly, Interpretations of Meleager: 
A.P. v. 165. 1-2 (cxoridv) opOpwv xviopara are the 
agonies of the denied lover (cf. A.P. vii. 219. 6, 
Hdt. vi. 66, App. Pun. 10); A.P. v. 177. 5, punc- 
tuates mpos S¢ ri Aowrdv; aOperrov (‘ill-nourished ’). 
W. A. Oldfather and L. W. Daly find in 1 Timothy 
1. 15 (= 4. 9) a quotation from Menander’s Thais. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 
LXIV. 1: JANUARY, 1943 


S. Wilcox, Corax and the Prolegomena: argues 
that, in the better tradition derived from Timaeus, 
Corax does not figure as the author of a techne, but 
as a popular teacher who trained pupils to divide 
deliberative speeches into three parts. K. von 
Fritz, Once More the éxrnydpo: maintains the 
thesis of a previous article, that the rent demanded 
from these debtors was never more than one sixth 
of the produce of their farms, but the conflict 
between them and their creditors was aggravated 
by many factors, political and psychological as 
well as economic. J. A. Notopoulos, Ferguson’s 
Law in Athens under the Empire: offers epi- 
graphical evidence to show that the earlier tribal 
cycle was maintained in appointments made 
during the second century A.D. C. G. Starr, 
Coastal Defence in the Roman World: concludes 
that under the Empire the ‘passive’ system of the 
Republic was, except in a few areas, abandoned 
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in favour of a standing fleet until the time of 
Diocletian. E. F. Claflin, ‘Videor’ as a Deponent 
in Plautus: infers from Curc. 260-3 and Epid. 61-2 
that videor in the sense ‘I see’ is too well attested 
to be denied. I. F. Kramer and T. B. Jones, 
‘ Tribunicia Potestate’ A.D. 270-285 : holds that, for 
all Emperors except Tacitus, the grant was made 
on the anniversary of the accession. W. E. Blake, 
The Aristophanic Bird Chorus—a Riddle: seeks to 
show that the four birds presented in Il. 267-93 
were actually members of the Chorus, which 
therefore numbered twenty-eight divided into two 
equal jytxdpta, one of males and one of females. 
Le R. F. Smith, Chariot Fighting and a Crux in 
Homer: on Il. v. 666 reverts to the older inter- 
pretation of é¢p’ émBain—‘that he might mount’ 
(into his chariot). W. Morel, On Some Passages in 
the Tragedies of Seneca; proposes the following: 
H.F. 357 te retained with posse, 1319 in tela for 
letale ; Thyestes, 110 tremit for stetit, 729 querulumque 
currit for querulum cucurrit; Phoen. 499 hastae 
parma defixae for hastae arma defixa; Phaedra, 
1195 inquinatos for impiatos ; Oed. 392 Thebicolae for 
caelicolae; Med. 598 sub before oculis; Agam. 
1028, retain Bothe’s division of the line; Herc. 
Oet. 1644 summa (with populea silva) for silva. 
L. Spitzer, Additional Note on ‘Wool and Linen’ 
in Jerome: quotes Augustine (Serm. xxxvii. 5) for 
the contrast between the ‘carnal’ wool and the 
‘spiritual’ linen. 


LXIV. 2: APRIL, 1943 


C. H. V. Sutherland, Corn and Coin: a Note on 
Greek Commercial Monopolies: suggests that, 
despite the lack of State-sponsored commerce, the 
various governments systematically controlled the 
coinage as a step towards establishing grain 
monopolies in favour of their own citizens. R. 
Philippson (translated by P. De Lacy), Papyrus 
Herculanensis 831: argues, on linguistic and other 
grounds, that this late Epicurean treatise, on 
perewptopds and its cure, is the work of Demetrius 
the Laconian, and may have been addressed to 
the grandfather of Tiberius. R. A. Browne, Types 
of Self-Recognition and Self-Reform in Ancient 
Drama: discusses the importance for stage-craft 
of this ‘psychological anagnorisis’ (discovery by 
a character of the real quality of his personality 
and conduct), and gives illustrations from repre- 
sentative dramatists down to Terence. G. Boas, 
A Basic Conflict in Aristotle’s Philosophy: main- 
tains that the ‘gap’ in the Platonic system, 
caused by the problem of the relation between the 
universal and the particular, was accepted as 
axiomatic by Aristotle; formulates some other 
basic assumptions of his protophilosophy under 
four headings, (a) nature and chance, (b) the 
goodness of nature, (c) the priority of the natural, 
and (d) value assumptions. L. Solmsen, Speeches in 
Herodotus’ Account of the Ionic Revolt: seeks to 
show that these speeches serve a useful purpose 
in the narrative, and are designed to bring out 
Histiaeus’ duplicity and the ill-judged optimism of 
Aristagoras, as well as to present Herodotus’ own 
impressions, especially of why the revolt failed. 
C. Bonner, Sovereignty and the Ambitious Hero: 
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supplements the evidence in a recent article on 
the subject (A. H. Krappe, A./.P. lxiii. 444 ff.) by 
citing the divine bride of Peisthetaerus in the 
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Birds, and the mock Athene who escorted Peisi- 
stratus on his return from exile, as described by 
Herodotus (i. 60). 
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